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Litevature. 


LIVING. 
This was how she left me 


Long ago— 

Dying in the twilight, 
Dying so. 

With such words at parting, 
Ob, my heart! 

Tho’ I strive to hide them, 
Tears will start. 
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For blue eyes I left her, 
And bright bair, 

Raby lips, and all that 
Men call fair. 

Love, if I should meet you 
Up io Heaven, 

Should you koow your lover, 
Once forgiven? 


Might I pour my heart out 
At your feet, 

In some quiet corner 
Of the Golden Street ? 

Telling all my sorrow, 
All my grief, 

For the pain I caused you 
Past relief; 


For the death you died by 
Broken heart— 

Though I try to hide them 
Tears will start. 

Do you watch from Heaven, 
As you-said— 

Like a guardian angel 
By my bed? 


What if death should part use, 
You and I, 

More than we are parted— 
Let me try? 

No, God make me stronger 
Day by day ; 

I must live my life out 
In some way. 


Death may re-unite as, 
Who can tell ? 
Could you live in Heaven, 
lin Hell? 
* Peace,” I hear you saying 
From the sky ; 
“« What tho’ we are parted, 
You and I? 
Death shall re-unite us 
By aud bye.” 


- 





DYING. 


You and I once loved 
Very dearly, 
Now the end bas come 
Very nearly ; 
I shall turn my face away, 
As you turned your heart, 
And though we have loved, 
This is how we part! 


I was sad and silent, 

And you could not know— 
You could not imagine 

It would grieve me so. 
She has golden beauty, 

Mine is gone, 
But my love is truest— 

She has none. 


Ab! yon start and shudder, 
It is true, 

You will prove her faithless 
Even to you. 

When these sad, dark eyes 
Are closed for ever, 

And her blue ones laughing, 
Weeping never, 


Beam on you 80 brightly 
Their sweet light, 
You will not forget me, 
Never quit@? 
I am sad and wearied, 
And I would not stay, 
From Heaven I shall watch you 
If I may. 


Once I wished to live, 
Now what matters it? 

Life bad woven that dream, 
Aad death scatters it. 

Nay, you must not weep, love, 
Nothiog is amiss ; 

Press on my pale forehead 
One last kiss. 

So all here is ended— 
Is thie bliss ? 
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ST. PETERSBURG. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER IL. 


® As I sit over my breakfast, I have leisure to observe some Russian 
nters at work across the street. It is diverting to see how possible 
it is for these men to differ from their fellow-tradesmen at home, They 
work in sheep-ekin from top to toe ; their hands, even, are covered with 
t bags of fur, or fingerless gloves, like children’s mufflers. The lad- 
Sere they use are only one piece of wood, and are ascended by cross- 
Fae ama in the middle and open at the ends. At the top of the 
are little platforms, with a hole in the centre, through which 
the workmen go, as through a trap-door ; and when standing on it, they 
begin their work. They have no hammers—hundreds of carpenters in 
St. Petersburg, and not a hammer amongst them all!—but use the back 
of the axe instead ; and when they want to reach a piece of timber, they 
the axe into it, and draw it to where they wish. These men work 
very clamsily anes peek muffled Aes “4 they are obliged to be, it 
perhaps no w r. rtainly, one Eoglish workman could do three 
times &s she | as a Russian. 
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This is another {6te-day—the Christening or Blessing of the Neva, al-) 
wa: on Twelfth-day, the 18th of January ia Russland, the’ 
et en wee: Before seeing this, however, 1 have to 
go -Office of the police, to have my t taken for the 
especial enlightenment of that efficient body, and to have a permit given 
me to reside in St. Petersburg—a routine that must be gone through. 
This done, I take up a good position for the show. 
Hark! the drums are within sound. Whack, whack, whack !—rabble, 
rabble, rabble! Here they come! the drammers at the head, with only 
one stick apiece ; next, rest of the band; and now, the sold 
themselves. Tramp, tramp, tramp! regiment after regiment—C: k 
guards, lancers, hussars; hussara, lancers, and Cossacks—ao 
uninterrupted line of 60,000 men. A regiment on light-gray horses, a 
regiment on white horses, a regiment on black horses: now, a mass of 
chestnut, now a mass of bay, now a mass of roan, now a mass of brown, 





the sume shade precisely. The effect is magaificent, and is greatly en- 

hanced by the soldiers appeariog in sammer uniform ; for the day is a 

little mild for Russland, and the emperor has ordered that no greatcoats 

shall be worn. 

The military display is some hours in passing, and I have leisure to 

observe the detail. I see that, with all the attention to effect apparent 

on the surface, most of the men appear to have the toothache ; at any- 

rate, their faces are tightly bound with handkerchiefs. I am told that 

in this bitter climate, wioter for nine months io the year, and light for 

only six hours a day, eoldiers are obliged to take their caps right off 
every time they meet an officer; and as in St. Petersburg about every 

tenth person to be seen is an officer—compelled by law never to appear 

in civilian’s dress—the progress of a soldier through the streets would 

be certain death if he were not to fortify his head in the manner he does. 

I see also, that to make this matter a great misery still, military regula- 

tion cuts the hair of the soldier short, and forces him to shave his cheeks, 

lip, and chin, so that he is deprived of the natural covering in which his 

brethren the moujiks so much rejoice. I account al-o for the queer 

sound military bands have in Russland. I see there are no fifes at all, 

and that the bugles are made of very. thin brass. The drums are very 

small, and, as I before mentioned, are beaten by we | one stick. Iam 

told also that this immense army marching past me is fed with butcher 

meat only once a week, and that they are paid but four roubles pocket- 

money a year—equal to perhaps a farthing a day. 

After the procession has passed, I go to the Neva to see the ceremony ; 

but there is no getting near for the crowd, and I tarn into a coffee-house 

or restaurant to enjoy a quiet read of Eoglish news. As I pass in, my 

attention is at once attracted to a small sheet of paper posted up, about 

half the size of Bath-post, on which is printed : “ Bulletin Extraordinaire 

du Journal de Saint Petersbourg—Dépéches Telegraphiques.” On pe- 

rusal, I find it contains five lines of French news relative to the Austrian 

question ; and, what appeals to my feelings more, a more lengthy state- 

ment—reaching to nearly twenty lines—of how, in the Seance de la 
Chambre des Communes d’Angleterre, certain questions about the court 
of Prussia bad been satisfactorily answered ; and how, in la Chambre 
des Lords, Lord Granville had told Lord Derby, in reference to some 
remarks about Lord Stratfort de Redcliffe, that he would express to 
him his opinion on that subject—to-morrow! I fancy this minulie augurs 
well for my quiet read, and I cheerfully pay the exorbitant charge of 
eightpence for the preliminary cup of coffee. I seize the London paper 
with avidity, but my complacency is turned to bitter disappoiatment 
when I find the columns so thickly blurred and blotted with the black 
patches of the public censurer, that there is scarce anything left to read 
at all. Ob, this abominable Russian despotism—this absurd endeavour 
to keep people in the dark! I am so disgusted, that I leave the restau- 
rant and sally into the streets, notwithstandiog the proprietor, seeing I 
am English, sets an immense organ playing for my especial delectation. 
The streets are still filled with people, aud very gay the northern city 
looks; paint of every colour is not spared in St. Petersburg. The 
houses are painted as conspicuously as possible. In many cases, the 
trade each carries on is also painted—boots for bootmaker, candles for 
a chandler, &c. ; but in other cases the specialty is announced in less 
equivocal fashion, and the articles themselves are suspended from roof 
to basement. Here is one house where, in the basement—which always, 
in St. Petersburg, is three or four steps below the street—full-sized bed- 
steads, chairs, and sofas are thrust iuto view ; on the ground-floor, nau- 
tical instruments are stuck about here and there; on the first floor, or 
bel étage, @ furrier lives, and he has hanging from his windows immense 
echoubes, fur capes, and muffs ; on the second floor there is a tailor, who 
dangles out trousers, coats, and waistcoats ; and over all this an ambas- 
sador is living! 

These practical intimations of what may be had within are by no 
means superfluous. St. Petersburg is polyglot. The national language 
is kept out of s'ght as much as possible—it is the language of the serfs 
alone ; French is the language of the nobles; the trade with Germany 
is so great, and such numbers of Germans reside in St. Petersburg, that 
their language must be understood ; and English must, for the same rea- 
son, be added to the list. Thus, to be able to speak four languages is an 
ordinary accomplishment ; in fact, without this qualification it is almost 
impossible to enter into society. But there is still a wide difference be- 
tween speaking a language and being able to read it ; and herein is the 
reason why, in a country composed of so many nations, recourse must be 
had to signs. Where announcements or notices are obliged to be affixed, 
they are generally in French, but occasionally Ruseki is used ; as the 
alphabet of that language more nearly resembles the Greek than ours, 
confusion is rendered worse confounded ; and when it is remembered the 
varieties of German typography have to be mastered also, it must be ac- 
koowledged there is plenty to be learned. Amidst this chaos many mis- 
takes appear. There is one on the corner of the house opposite, where I 
read Miss Balfe is announced to sing to-night, by particular desire, “‘ The 
Least Rose of Summer.” 

I should like to hear this song sung very much, but I am going to a 
wedding—weddings take place at night in Ruseland—and Victore Balfe 
must have one Enoglish admirer the less. At weddings, I like the good 
old plan of taking the young couple a present; and as I pass the An- 
gliska Magazin, I will buy a souvenir for the bride of to-night. Here is 
the place I want, at the corner of the Neoskoi Prospekt, that amazing 
line ot houses, the Rue du Louvre, the Regent Street, the Corso, the Ua- 
ter den Linden of St. Petersburg. The Angliska Magazin, or English 
Magazine, is an immense edifice in the Italian style—northern architects 
are strangely prone to adopt arrangements suitable for southern climates 
—and it differs from most houses aid dvors (bazaars) in St. Petersburg 
by belonging to one firm alone. By one firm, but not one trade, for the 
basement is devoted to the sale of wine and spirits, and the vodki, or gin 
of Russia, is quaffed in destructive “ goes” by moujiks, sledge drivers, 
and others io their greasy sheep-skins; whilst over this, the richest 
goods obtainable for money are selected by the highest nobles in \he 
land. As I walk up the steps leading to the ground-floor of this hetero- 
genous pile, the door is opened by an old soldier, and I enter; my feet 
pressing on the peculiar wool-lined oil-cloth of Russland, which yields to 
the tread like a Persian carpet. There are here ten different nations, 
aod no need for me to furnish up what Russki I possess, Did I speak 
Finnish, here is a Finn to serve me; did I speak Norski, here is a Nor- 
wegian ; and did I speak the vernacular of Timbuctoo or Otaheite, I be- 
lieve a “ native” would start up, and be ready to oblige me. There are 
countless articles exposed to view—the gorgeous fabrics of Iadia and 
Damascus ; such jewels as the czar would purchase for his empress ; 
knick-knacks from every country in the world; and ordinary wares for 
everyday requirements. I select my little offering and leave the place, 
secretly wonderiog what there can be in the character of the Russ that 
necessitates guarding the goods upon the counters, by a high brass rail, 
from too temptiog a proximity to the customers’ hands. 

It is a German wedding I am bound for, and the ceremony needs no 
description ; but after the ball and supper a novel incident occurs, In- 
stead of the quiet and tearful departure of the bride and bridegroom we 
are famiiiar with in England, a detachment of us jamp into half a-dozen 
troikas to accompany the young couple to their new dwelling in the 
country ; and dashing a shower of snow on our schoubes and ia our faces 
as we skim furiously along, we do not cease making the air ring with our 
shouts and our laughter, till we reach the house. when we have break- 
fast with the wedded pair, and return more steadily to town. 

Bat time gets on. The dense mantle of snow in which St. Petersburg 
is shrouded is gradually melting away. The great thaw has commenced, 
and at last, in April, after four months’ residenc, I obtain a sight of the 
real roads. The roofs of the houses are alxo fully revealed to me, and I 
fiud them covered with sheet-iroa, aud resplendent with red paint. The 
gilt spires of the churches glitter brightly in the sun, and their blue- 
painted domes, picked out with gold stars, are becoming visible. All 
this has an effect very like removing the crust of a-pie and being able to 
cee inside, 

It happens to be Easter Sunday. The Greek Church enforces as rigid 
a fast during Lent as ber Roman sister, and a season of quiet has suc- 
ceeded to the festivities of Carnival. During Passion-week the religious 
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Exactly as midaight chimes, the Russians: 
cise from their kaoees, kiss each times on the cheek, and ex- 
claim : “ Christoss vos Christ” (Christ is risen.) This is the signal for 
rioting and revelry, and no time is lost. Gans are firing. rockets are 
going off, and everybody is giving each other presents. The presents 
are always eggs—eggs boiled hard and stain-d different colours, 
of painted sugar, are usual among the common people ; but by the upper 
classes, eggs of silver filigree, edged with gold, or even adorned with 
jewels, are freely given. Sometimes these eggs are constructed to open, 
is some costly article withia—a bracelet or a watch. At 
Easter, too, booths, tents, and games of all kinds are erected as at Car- 
nival, and an illumination commences. Trath to say, illuminations in 
Rassland, unless on some very important occasion, are not so elegant as 
they might be. Square pots of oil, with a hempen-wick, are placed along 
the roads at regular intervals, and as the oil is very bad, the smell from 
them is almost unendarable. 
But my experience to-day is not to be among the shouts and animation 
of a Paschal Fete. Iam going toa faneral. A lady I had often met 
had been seized with cholera, and had been treated for it according tothe 
Russian method, which places the patient in hot and iced ba'hs alternate- 
ly. The cholera gave way to this treatment, it must be acknowledged, 
but the poor lady died ten days after of typhus fever—an event that need 
not much be wondered at. It is to this poor creature’s funeral I am go- 
ing. I reach my friend’s house, and find the room in which the corpse is 
lying filled with men smoking ; it is oaly out of doors this lugary is pro- 
hibited, and the cigar is, consequently, made to do double daty in the 
house. Hanging in the room isa painting of the cracifix—images are 
forbidden in the Greek Church—and it is adorned with little gold and 
silver chains. The coffia, covered with white satia, forms the apex of a 
pyramid, the base of which is composed of steps, on which are placed 
rows of flowers in pots. The pall is adorned with silver ornaments, and 
on it there are twocards; one stating the name and age of the deceased, 
the other displaying the words: “Bete far uns” (Pray for us); and be- 
tween them is a wreath of immortelles. The priests now enter; they are 
heautifally robed, and as they wear their hair long, and their beards of 
patriarchal splendour, their appearance is exceedingly picturesque. They 
read prayers, and one of them throws some sand into the wreath of flow- 
ers. The coffin is now raised by some of the friends, and placed upon a 
car, and we form into a procession.. At the grave more prayers are read, 
and as the coffin is being lowered, earth and flowers are strewn ao thickly 
on it, that with these emblems of mortality and immortality it is hidden 
from our sight. 
A month after this—the middle of May—all signs of winter has disap 
peared. The ice on the Neva has broken up in one night ; and in twen- 
ty-four hours the vessels, that have been imprisoned for nine months, are 
freed from their captivity, and scudding about in all directions, Vege- 
tation has commenced her rapid labours, for which she has no time to 
spare. Corn must grow and ripen, trees mast produce leaves and frait, 
and all crops must be gathered in, in the ehort space of three months. 
But the necessity for this dispatch is met with the All-wise provision of 
ceaseless day, during which vegetation enjoys no slumber. This constant 
daylight produces singular effects. There appears no distinction between 
one day and another. There is no calm night to lull us into tranqaility, 
nothing but broad staring day for three whole months. Wa!kiog ia the 
streets towards twelve or one in the morning seems like treading a city 
of the dead. There is no need of lamps, of course, and 80 they are pos- 
itively plucked up by the roots, and put in store. The sledges also are 
carefully laid by, their places being filled by wheeled droschkies, and si- 
lence no longer reigns in St. Petersburg. The roar and rattle of the 
summer months fully atone for the noiselessness of winter. 
The weather has become insnfferably hot, and the streets are filled with 
dust ; mosquitoes are annoying beyond description, and I determine to 
take a Russian bath. I am shewn first into a room lined with eofus, where 
I undress ; I am then admitted into the bath-room. Here are taps of hot 
and cold water, and rows of Brobdingnagian basins, besides the ovaths 
themeclves, I am subjected here to a process similar to the humorous in- 
fliction of being tarred and feathered, with the slight bat important diff- 
erence that the medium for envelopment is soap instead of that unpleas- 
antly adhesive compound ; then Iam laid in a bath, where I remain as 
long asI please. Iam next led into the vapour bath, a room floored 
with steps going down deeper and deeper, the heat varying according 
to the depth. Here I seat myself, choosing the atmosphere I like the best. 
The perspiration now streams from me in torrents, and when I think I 
have parted with sufficient moisture, I return to the bath, aud get into 
it once more, After staying in a few minutes, I drees as quickly as pos- 
sible and sally out, fancyiog myself transformed into a bird, and feeling 
quite inclined to essay a little volitation. The charge for this truly Or- 
iental refreshment is forty copecks, about equal to a shilling. 

My bath bas made me 80 very comfortable that I think I will explore 
the banks of the Neva, where, hitherto, I have never been tempted. As 
I saunter on I pass a postman in his sammer-dress, and I am astonished 
how smart a butterfly the grub has become. I see a dapper little fellow 
in dark green, like our Rifle Brigade, with his trousers tucked into his 
boots. He has ashako on his head, and a sword at his side: and alto- 
gether he looks firgt-cousin to the soldiers, 

The banks of the Neva are edged with villas built in the Swiss and 

Italian styles, surrounded by little gardens, which look pretty enough in 
the summer’s sun, but must be perilously unsabstantial through the nine 
months’ winter. In the water, opposite each house, is a washing-raft, 
on which women are standing hard at work. They have brought great 
piles of clothes from the house, already soaped, and they are now bela- 
bouring them uomercifully with heavy eticks, AsI watch their vigor- 
ous blows I entertain uneasy notions of buttons off my wristbands, and 
of exasperating slits across my “ backs ;” and why, I consider to myself, 
is it left to British laundresses to wash linen in hot water, whilst every 
other is satisfied with performing that operation in cold—and which is 
wisdom, and which is folly ? 
Besides the washing-raft there is a wooden bathing-hut to every house ; 
and as I row back to St. Petersburg, I hear the merry laughter of girls 
within, and get glimpses of bright eyes peeping at me through the little 
windows. The girls of St. Petersburgh are very lively. like their 
eprightly sisters of France, whom in their dress they successfully imitate ; 
but their vivacity is strongly dashed with the sentiment of Oriental na- 
tions, which gives them a character peculiar to themselves. 

I urge my boatman to be quick in landing me, for the grand equestrian 
statue of the Emperor Nicholas is to be uncovered to-day, and [ wish to 
see the ceremony. I am just in time, and gain a good standing. The 
monument I find to be very gaudy. The pedestal is of four different 
coloured stones—everything is highly coloured in St. Petersburg—and 
the horse and rider are of brass. But the military spectacle—which I 
run to my room to see return—is very grand. It far surpasses the for- 
mer procession I described ; for on this occasion 80,000 soldiers pass be- 
fore my window. The empress, seated in a gilt coach, is the centre of 
attraction. She is surrounded by her body-gaard of mounted Circassians, 
who are superbly dressed with chain-armour over the head and shoulders, 
and are armed with bows and arrows. 

There is such a crowd in the streets, pressing to see the show, that 
much inconvenience is experienced, and I eee a lady fainting. I rash 
down stairs and help to carry her into the house. Her friends and I 
place her in a chair, and I order some water to be brought immediately. 
There is the usual confasion prevailing on such occasions, and a robust 
sister of the fainted a busies herself in untying the bonnet, removing 
the gloves and performing the other offices supposed necessary to reco- 
very. I am deeply concerned at the lady’s condition, and am harriedly 
considering what I ought to do, when my concern changes to an irresig- 
tible desire for laughter, as I see the robust sister fill her mouth with the 
water that has just arrived, and adroitly squirt it in the lady’s face! 
This nauseous action is repeated with great a , and most engine-like 
activity, till the lady is revived, and then, with many thanks for my as 
sistance, the party leaves the house, and I am alone once more. 

Late in the night, when all the turmoil has passed, and I am writing 
ia my journal by the never-ceasing daylight, I hear the mournful howl- 
ing of a dog beneath my window. I look out—during the light of day, 
remember—and I see the distant streets are occupied by the dog-killers, 
who are paid so much for every dog they kill. and pursue their cruel 
avocation when St. Petersburg is sleeping. These men provide them- 
selves with huge nets attached to poles, and they hold them up across 
the streets, Other men, armed with thick and heavy sticke, patrol 
quietly about, and when they come upon a dog, they attack it with their 
weapons ; and if their aim is sure, it drops dead at the firet or second 
blow. If they do not hit the poor beast, it scampers for its life, when the 
nets catch it at one end or other of the street, and it is cruelly despatched. 
Sometimes a dog will clear the net at a bound, and rushes madly from 
his enraged pursuers, whom he will eventually manage to elude, The 
poor animal that attracted my attenti ad ped this way, but he 
was all bruised and bleeding ; and in a few minutes he stretched out his 
legs, and I saw that he was dead. 

But there are more fearfal tragedies than this enacted at St. Peters- 
burg this day, although the knowledge of them does not reach my ear till 











exercises are exceedingly severe, and, as the last hours are passing by, 





some hours after. I then hear that at the very moment when the throng 
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t proved, deaied the truth of what he said ; and the 

enraged at her protestations of innocence, that he turned her 

She flew to her brother’s house, who in a passion of in- 

ta chall to the bridegroom, which was immediately ac- 

at the first ehot the miserable accuser fell to the ground a 
for 


duelling is banishment to Siberia or the Caucasus ; 
prevails it is seldom discovered ; and if it should be 
it becomes a question whether it be politic to take the matter up. 
Despotism is as great a tyrant to itself as to ite dependents ; it must 
be surrounded with so many chains and co many trammels, it cannot stir 
without so much consideration, that its freedom is but a shadow after all. 
It happens, therefore, that in spite of the chance of banishment, duels are 
Constantly occurring, and during my stay in Russland one took place in 
which detection was successfully eluded. A splendid bunting-party set 
off for a day’s pleasure, with every accompaniment that wealth and 

devise. The day was glorious, the sport most excellent ; 
but in the excitement of the chase, the young Count ——’s gun exploded, 
and he was broaght home pale and bleeding, his right thigh miserably 
shattered. It was known to many but whispered even only by a few, 
that the hunting-party was a mere ruse, arranged with the only object of 
allowing the settlement of a senseless but fiery quarrel. The shot had, 
of course, beea inflicted by the count’s advereary. 

Such things as these are deeply gnawing at the heart of Russland ; and 
as I turn my back on St. Petersburg, I pray that the time may not be 
distant when their hold may be diminished, and freedom and knowledge 
wipe every trace of them away. 


—— 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ENERGY IN LIFE. 

Energy, under the guidance of judgment, seems to be the most impor- 
tant of practical qualities. A critical examination of history and life 
would probably show that energy is more essential to this success than 
most other qualities put together. Without it, men of the rarest intel- 
lectual gifts advance themselves, or their states, if they are rulers, but 
little or not at all ; though their gifts may be of a working character, as 
good sense, perception of opportunities, capacity to form plans of their 
own, or to estimate correctly the plans of others, and with these may be 
the power of attracting or influencing maakind. On the other 
hand, men with none of their high or amiable qualities, but possessed of 
t energy, succeed beyond expectation, and even, as the phrase is, 
beyond belief. Of course it is not meant that simple energy will of itself 
fa Without some judgment, energy will resemble the strength of a 
blind giant, and probably produce mischief, or even danger, to its pos- 
wessor as well as to other people. It must also be accompanied by some- 
— akin to what in art and the belies let(res is called invention, but which 
uality in philosophy and worldly affairs is a correct perception, from 

the many courses before a man, of that which will best lead to the de 
sired e 
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Under energy, too, must be included some other qualities ne- 
Ler to action, as perseverance, whether in the more passive form of 
watching and waiting patiently, or the more active phase of vigorous 
eee at the right time. Of course, too, some knowledge of the vo- 
ation followed is implied. Mere energy will not of itself constitute a 
great general, without some knowledge of military art or experience in 
war ; neither will it enable a man to make his fortune in a business of 
which he knows nothing. We therefore throughout presume that a man 

some knowledge of the pursuit he engages in, and has the 
average natural ability necessary for its exercise. 

So great, however, is the effect of mere energy as the predominating 
quality in a character, that indifferent plans pressed with resolute vigour 
often reach a triumphant success ; while far superior designs, if carried 
oat in a common epirit, fail altogether, or fall very short of the expecta- 
tions formed of them. In common life, though determined pushing often 
succeeds, it sometimes fails from the distaste it causes. In great affairs, 
where it is not favour, but apprebension or contest that induces success, 
the energy which threatens or forces mostly gets the best of the business. 
The present time furnishes a remarkable instance of this ; for, except the 
battles of the Italian campaigns, the successes of Louis Napoleon have 
been chiefly gained by a determination to attain them. A still more re- 
markabie instance is that of Garibaldi, whose wonderful energy has juet 
effected results unparalleled in history ; for though revolutions as start- 
ling may have taken place, the means have been morqobvious, and suc- 
cess less entirely owing to a single man. Energy indeed is not the only 
quality of this wonderiul hero ; for all bis qualities are wonderful, espe- 
cially his simple and childlike faith. But it is energy, and the gift of in- 
fusing energy into others, that most conduces to Garibaldi’s success. 

It may be worth while to illustrate our position by a few examples in 
the leading pursuits of public life ; and first, of the soldier. In war, in- 
deed, every one will admit its necessity ; but a litile examination will 
show that energy and its cognate qualities are even more important than 
they seem at the first blush, excelling more directly professional gifts 
ond. acquirements—that is, activity and resolution, with moderate mili- 
tary abilities, produce greater effects than the highest strategical and 
tactical genius without them. Every one bas heard of Turenne as one 
of the greatest masters in the art of war, and historical readers know 
him as a general whose military character and campaigns Napoleon, in 
the leisure of St. Helena, submitted to elaborate analysis and commen- 
tary. The name of his rival, Montecuculli, is also a familiar word ; but 
few can call to mind much that they did, and for the simple reason that 
they did but little. The courage of the soldiers and the improved na- 
ture of military weapons rendered their battles and sieges less like a 
game of chess than the campaigns of the Italian condottieri of the middle 

3, But the results that followed from the campaigns of Turenne and 
RMontecucalli were often nearly similar to those of the bloodless Italian 
wars of the mercenary condottieri, and, as Captain Brabazon points out 
in his Soldiers and their Science, entirely for want of that energy which in 
action never stops till it has got all that cireumstances will permit it to 


a. 

The French rival of Turenne, the “ great Condé,” may not bear so 
high a general, and certainly not so high a technical, reputation as Tu- 
renne, but his battles are probably better known, because they were pro- 
ductive of greater results, or at least might have been, had they been 
thoroughly followed out. As a scientific soldier, Condé might be much 
inferior to Turenue ; but he had a quick coup d'@il to seize the turning 
points of a battle, a prompt readiness to avail himself of them, and an 
energetic determination in carrying out his operations, These qualities 

ned his first and greatest battle, that of Rocroi; and in defiance of 

bnical rules, if not of received precautions. Paul Louis Courier, in- 
deed, has made Rocroi a text for intimating that there is no such thing 
as the mili art. 

The reputation of Julius Cwsar, all things considered, exceeds that of 
any other king or conqueror. It has probably sustained the fame of 
Pompey, merely by the latter being associated with Cesar as his rival, 
eo that Cesar has rendered each “familiar in the mouth as household 
words,”’ by giving names to dogs and negroes. Of the varied abilities 
and accomplishments of Cesar it is needless to speak ; but such variety 
of acquisition and euch incessant exertion as his life was passed in, re- 

wonderful energy as the basis of hischaracter. Though his merits 

as a soldier have become proverbial, yet his military skill does not ap- 
pear to have been so great as that of come men with far less reputation ; 
nor can he, like Epaminondas, claim the discovery of any great principle 
of war. As Dr. Arnold remarks, it was Cwesar’s rapidity that often 
secured his successes. “ As a general,” says that historian, “ it is need- 
lesa to ounce his eulogy ; we may observe, however, that the qua- 
lity which most contributed to his success on several occasions was his 
great peering 5 and although this may seem a virtue no way peculiar to 
. men of superior minds, yet in the practical business of life there is none 
‘which produces more important results. Nor is it in fact an ordinary 

— when exhibited in persons invested with extensive power, for 
then t implies quickness and decision in difficulties, than which 
nothing on one man & more commanding superiority over others. 
A glance at the life of Hannibal will show that energy was the lead- 
ing quality of that great commander, though every battle, and almost 
every movement, was distinguished by some special military ckill, or the 
illustration of sovse leading principle of war. His whole course, bow- 


ever, exhibited thove general qualities of perseverance, determination, 
_prompiness, 





of active life. His resolution to brave the whole power of Rome by 
voking a war—the invasion of Italy by a route which was a 

“per ee much as a military operation—bis 
and of Alps—his long contiouance in Italy, 
Carthage, and when at length defeated and Gri his country, the 
zeal with which he sought throughout the world to raise up enemies 

gainst Rome, at an age when time and toil might natarally have chilled 
his ardour, are examples of the rarest energy ; and if this lar trait 
does not strike the mind y at the first glance,§it is perhaps 
owing to the exact proportion in which every military quality was united 
in his mind, rendering him by the common consent of soldiers as well as 
historians the greatest ca that the world bas seen. 

These examples might be multiplied, but it ie unnecessary ina cursory 
essay like this. Where great results are attained, and not mere techni- 
cal or ecientific campaigns carried on, we think energy will be found, 
though not the sole, yet the dominating quality, whether in civilized or 
barbarian war. Energy tainted with ferocity was the trait of the Tartar 
conquerors, Zingis Kban and Timour, as it was ef the most warlike 
Tar Sultans ; and as it was, though without the ferocity of Baber, 
the first of the Great Moguls. 

In revolutions or civil commotions, where regular authority is more 
or less set aside, and men’s minds are no longer swayed by habitual 
ideas, the ready, energetic man carries all before him. Subject to the 
conditions already mentioned, of a perception of the main end, and the 
best modes of reaching it, energy overrides all other qualities in civil 
disturbances, though the “ others” may be higher and better in them- 
selves, In the French Revolution the Girondists were far superior as 
philosophers, as patriots, and as men, to the Mountain; but the Moun- 
tain party had more energy and fewer scruples—“ l’audace, encore 
V’audace, toujours l’audace,”’ of Danton—and they triumphed over the 
learned, accomplished, capable, well-meaning, and even courageous Gi- 
rondists. Indeed the fairness and moderation so highly prized in theory 
and moral treatises, seems always doomed to misfortune in troubled 
times. Ih the civil wars of Rome, the best, and in the quieter sense of 
the word, the ablest citizens of Rome, from Antony the orator to Cicero 
himself, were vanquished and murdered by men whose highest qualities 
were eome form of energy too often degenerating into ferocious cruelty. 
During the Great Rebellion in this country it was the same. Moderate 
men of both parties, who shrank from violence, and wished to settle the 
dispute on terms, were jostled aside by both parties, or withdrew one 
after another in conscientious disgust. It is the same now, when Liberal 
Conservatives or Couservative Liberals, wanting energy to combine and 
make themselves a power to whose views effect must be given, are ut- 
terly disregarded by the unscrupulous energy of the Manchester school, 
and the active determination of the leaders of rival factions, to get office 
or to keep it by bidding one against the other. % bs ° 

It must be observed that these illustrations of the advantages of ener- 
id are not adduced as instances of virtue, or as conduciog to happiness. 

t is probable that a man with public power in his grasp may act more 
wisely in avoiding the struggle to attain it. 


Happy low lie down ; 
Uneasy lies the hen that wears a crown. 


But we are not speaking of what is wise, or virtuous, or tending to hap- 
piness, but of what the world calls “‘ success.” 

Despotic statesmanship, such as that of Cardinal Richelieu, or the pre- 
sent ruler of France, is so closely allied to violence in its nature and its 
practice, that it differs from war rather in mode than essentially. But 
under constitutional government, the measures of statesmen are infla- 
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shaped with a thorough attention to the real or supposed national inter- 
ests (meaning by national the people at large, instead of rulers and pro- 
fessional politicians) ; but in such states some form of energy is also the 
prime necessity. Ofcourse it must be accompanied, as already observed, 
by other qualities ; still, observation will show us that without energy 
all other qualities are of slender account, leading in fact to that scheme 
of policy which destroyed the Melbourne Government, namely, “‘ mea- 
sures for rejection ;” while, though the particular acts of an energetic 
statesman may fail, and his general policy may not be altogether fortu- 
nate, still, energetic resolution will support him during his career, and 
preserve his reputation asa great and even successful statesman. Such 
was the case with the elder Pitt, and still more with hisson. Notwith- 
standing the Titan-like reputation of Chatham, it is only as a war minis- 
ter that he really accomplished anything. His home government, or 
attempts at government, rather exhibited failure, and except the conquest 
of Canada, his war plans were of no great reach. Even the scheme of 
conquering Canada was not his own, but suggested by Franklin, if not 
by others also, the ultimate result, in a common-sense political view, 
was disastrous, as removing a dreaded enemy from the flank and rear of 
the American colonists, and so far encouraging them in their subsequent 
revolt against this country. What “the great commoner” really pos- 
sessed was energy, not policy. He trampled upon the red-tapeism of his 
day ; he forced his own uctivity and promptness into the different de- 
partments of the public service ; he intused his own resolute spirit into 
his officers and commanders ; and he systematized (without much regard 
to his own consistency) that plan of subsidies to Continental powers 
which his son afterwards carried to such a gigantic extent ; and thus, by 
energy, “ Pitt ”’ became ‘a name of fear” to the French and Spanish 
Bourbons, and, according to Horace Walpole, would dash the vivacity 
and check the vauntings of French men or women in their briskest moods 
of arrogance. 

The younger Pitt had none of bis father’s warlike success, and through 
ill fortune not a great deal more in financial and peaceful policy, though 
deserving it much better. He recognised the truth of Adam Smith’s 
doctrines, and the advantages of a free-trade policy, much more quickly 
than Peel, and under circumstances which rendered the recognition much 
more difficult, He did not wait for any pressure from without to give 
effect to his convictions, but resolutely opposed himself to the popular 
prejudices, encouraged by the Whig party. His commercial treaty with 
France, and his beginnings in Customs reform (though the last left much 
to be done), were bolder measures than anything in our day ; for invete- 
rate opinion had not been shaken by half a century of discussion, and he 
had not the aid of an intellectually active and influential band of men 
such as supported Huskisson and Peel, in the press and elsewhere. But 
for the Freach Revolution, it is probable that all the great reforms of 
this century—repeal of the Catholic disabilities, commercial freedom 
(the Corn Laws were not passed till a decade after Pitt’s death), and 
possibly Parliamentary Reform—might have been carried by the younger 
Pitt. But “ what had been is unakaown—what is, appears.” The French 
Revolution involved him in wars from which he was never able to extri- 
cate himself, and which finally killed him. During this disastrous 
period his failure as a war minister was discreditabie and complete ; 
even as a war financier he cannot be said to have other than failed. The 
charges of blundering brought against him by some writers for raising 
money in a three per cent. stock instead of a five per cent. (the interest 
of which could have been reduced at the close of the war, whereas that 
of the three per cent. cannot be touched till the fund rises above par), is 
true to some extent, but is only a theoretical truth. “He who goes a 
borrowing goes a sorrowing,” and must borrow on the terms of the 
lenders. But his “ funding system,”’ or carrying on the war by loans of 
gigantic amount, recklessly contracted, was a great error, and led to 
these strange results. At the close of the war the annual interest of the 
public debt exceeded, by twenty-two millions a-year, the interest paid 
when Pitt began his borrowing system. ‘The capital actually received 
for such an immense annuity was only about one hundred and eighty 
millions, after deducting the annual interest paid on the loans contracted 
between 1793 and 1815, 

Of course these facts must not be pushed to their mathematical conclu- 
sions. It is not meant that such extensive wars could be carried on by 
annual taxation and without loans, but merely to instance the reckless- 
ness of his system, and the injurious effects to which it led. 

But though failing both as a war minister and as a war finance minis- 
ter, with scarcely a gleam of success beyond capturing a few sugar colo- 
nies, and undoubtedly finding the money to carry on hostilities, yet is the 
character of Pitt, both at home and on the Continent, looked up to with 
admiration and respect, and rated higher perhaps in France than in Eng- 
land. This fame is mainly to be ascribed to energy or some cognate 
ee. His unbending resolution and energetic will commanded 
Parliament, put down dissatisfaction as home, and met hostility abroad, 
if he could not vanquish it. Throughout that gloomy and disastrous pe- 
riod, 1793-1806, the English minister was the “ cynosure of neighbouring 
States,” whether friendly, hostile, or simply selfish; and beyond all 
question he was the leader of bis country, the pilot who steadily kept the 
ship on her course, who braved if he did not exactly weather the storm, 
and who died at the helm. And all this was the result of energy, for, as 
already observed, his administration, whether of wat or war finance, bad 
neither jadgment nor skill. This, in the case of finance is so remarkable, 
that it can 7 be acccunted for by the difficulties of raising money, and 
his faith in Dr. Price’s scheme of the Sinking Fund, and the wonder- 





and, in obort, of energy, that are available in every branch 








working powers of “ compound interest.’ 



























































enced by public opinion, and to be received and be successful must be | P° 








The reiterated “ Action, action, action!’ of Demosthenes must sure] 
be interpreted as energy. At all events, it is the greatest source.of and 
cess in oratory. A speech full of matter, excellently reasoned, iy 
— and even apt to the occasion, will fail if the manner of deliy- 
ery is tame, and the spirit of the oratien partakes of the manner ; while’ 
a far inferior production, intellectually speaking—nay, views which are 

altogether one-sided and conclusions that are fulse—will have q 
success for the moment (which is the end ofspeaking), ifthe orator 
ergetic, and infuses that energy into his discourses. As in public action. 
errors and even blunders are overlooked if the main end is obtained, so 
speeches may be full of faults, and not devoid of falsehood, yet they will 
succeed if full of energy. We have two remarkable contemporary ex. 
amples of this quality in Lord Brougham and Mr. Bright. No one wonld 
apply the proverb touching “ Jack of all trades” to Brougham, though 


it might have some bearing upon his case. But there are few pagas of 
bis compositions, we suspect, in which error or mistake is not to be found. 
e cannot implicitly be trusted to reprod: 


ace an authority, to put forth a 
statement, or to make a quotation correctly ; his argument exhibits the 
manner and too often the substance of the one-sidedness and ambidexter- 
ity of the bar ; his conclusions are as often broadly right because he hag 
taken the right side, as for his particular reasons, and still less for his lo-~ 
gical deductions. Nor is the composition, though original in manner, suf- 
ficient to account for his literary and oratorical celebrity. His style is 
involved, sometimes lumbering; his expression is never felicitous or 
lished, seldom very weighty or forcible without the appearance of be- 
og forced ; and though we will not say, with an alliterative wit who dis 
liked him, that his iteration is “ rather potter than power,” still there is 
no doubt that his hyperbolical repetitions or heaping up became at one 
time a manonerism offensive to sound taste. But what energy pervades 
all his works, even where energy, as in scientific treatises, may not be 
quite in place—if it can be out of place anywhere; and what a wide 
knowledge of all ranks of men, and of all the business of life, the results 
of Brougham’s incessant energy and activity, are found in them, giving 
them, where the subject is not passed as temporary, or extinguished by 
its realization, as powerful though not so fashionable an attraction now 
as on their first appearance. But Brougham’s success is really not liter- 
ary, oratorical, or legal. No Englishman, except Peel or Wellington, 
has produced such changes in the world of opinion and practice ag 
Brougham ; and then it must be remembered that both Peel and Welling- 
ton in what they did wielded the whole power of goverament. Unless 
during the short period of his Chancellorship, not the brightest part of 
his career, Brougham had to encounter its open or secret opposition. Nay, 
he had more thaa official opposition to encounter. In law reform, though 
he might meet with individual refurmers, be probably had the bulk of the 
profession egainst him thirty or forty years ago. In education at the 
same period he was in many cazes no: mich asssted by ministers of re- 
ligion, while in the matter of reforming the charitable “ foundation ” 
schools we may be sure he had to encounter all the vis inertia of the 
larger number of trustees. But look at the state, both in fact and in 
opinion, of law and education now compared with what it was some 
half century ago, and render that honour which is due to the won- 
derful energy of Lord Brougham, without which quality he could 
not have succeeded, had his knowledge, bis reasoning powers, and his. 
abilities been greater than they even are. For not only could he not 
have used them to force his way through such a phalanx of opposition, 
aud to enliven such a mass of stolidity, as be had to do; he could not 
have borae himself up against the doubts of friends, the indifference of 
followers, the public fits of apathy, and the heart-sickness of hope deferred; 
nor have spoken, as he often had todo, with his best energies to “ the re- 
rters. 

Mr. Bright is another example of the power of energy in conducing to 
success, not only in speaking, but in life. He started without the pres- 
tige of popularity, station, antecedents, or connexion, beyond what the 
Anti-Corn-Law League might give ; but that to many was not much re- 
commendation, even when they approved its objects ; and of that League 
Cobden was the leader and animating spirit. His own peculiar views, 
as On peace, are not popular, or indeed possible, at least in his lifetime. 
He wants the geniality which is requisite to attain hearty popular favour, 
and his reputed religious profession of Quakerism does not much help 
him with the generality. Of knowledge, in any sense of scholarship, he 
has none. He may have logic enough to come to a conclusion, if you 
grant him his premises ; but his mind is so one-sided, his viewe so limited 
to the narrow groove of his own notions, that he can form no judgment 
on any complex question unless the common sense of mankind has al- 
ready settled it to his hand, and abstract truth he perverts in applying. 
His real opinions, if we are to judge by words uttered on the spur of the 
occasion, as the Savoy question, are of the most sordid character ; for 
besides his disavowal of all patriotism, all heroism, all the self-sacrifice 
of genius, ia letters, in philosophy, in art, and in science, his grovelling 
instinct, if it could have its way, would effect the subversioa of right and 
wrong, and induce the submission of free thought to despotic power, if 
any tangible gain were offered in return. Many, and we are of the num- 
ber, think that George Fox and his early followers perverted the catholic 
spirit of Christianity by a narrow interpretation of particular texts, and 
by making articles of faith of questions of grammar, and the cut of a 
coat (though they had more reason for this Jast than the present world, 
with its no dress at all, can fully comprehend.) Still, they soared far 
above the miserable principle of making double profits the motive power 
of a mau’s life. They might raise religious mountains out of very small 
mole-hills, but they were earnest in their belief, and for what they con- 
scientiously believed, be it just or foolish, much. or little, they were 
prepared, not merely to trample gain under foot, but to sacrifice comfort, 
freedom, and life itself. 

Yet this degenerate representative of martyrs has obtained a high po- 
sition before the world, and an influence in the legislature, by earnestness 
and energy, and by little else, save fluency and the knack of forcibly 
putting one sided commonplaces. Itis true he has been aided by party or- 
ganization as well as by a habit, more dexterous than honest, of suiting 
himself to bis company ; for he spices his discourse to what he fancies 
the palate of his audience, and accommodates his principles to his own 
purposes, as in the case of the Birmingham electors and the Indian mu- 
tiny. Above all, he is aided, in a practical sense, by the balanced state 
of parties, and the want of principle, as well as want of strength of cha- 
racter, in our leading political men, which induces them to bid for his 
(very qualified) support. But though these things have a good deal to 
do with his influence, neither they, nor his intellectual powers, had they 
been multiplied indefiuitely, would have rai:ed him to his present posi- 
sition without his gladiator-like energy. 

The remark already made, that energy, to render it usefully available, 
should be accompanied by qualities appropriate to a man’s particular 
pursuit, must be distinctly reiterated when we approach literature. 
Energy alone, energy pur et simple, is an awful power when connected 
with the cacoethes seribendi—frighttul alike to gods, men, and bookshelves, 
Yet is energy as requisite, and in more garied forms, for the production 
of a great work in literature or art, than in any other vocation, though 
s0 much of physical strength may not be requisite. The general or the 
statesman can receive aid of all kinds; in many cases he has but to de- 
termine upon the course and issue his orders, leaving them to be exe- 
cuted by others. In all cases the soldier, in many the minister, bas in- 
tervals of relaxation, if not of rest; his subject matter, so to speak, is 
constantly changing, and his particular struggles are soon over—“ cita 
mors venit aut victoria leta.” The poet canaot get an “ aide” to ob- 
serve, or an historian a secretary to study, fur him ; still less can he 
hand over some part of his task to be performed by another. The tine 
which great works require is the best part of a life. The Decline and 
Fall, even after the idea was definitely entertained and the preparation 
began, was the result “ of the labour of twenty years.’ Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost was almost a lifelong meditation ; and though the fact is not 
very clearly established, he seems to have been actually engaged upon 
it for ten years. The chef d'euvre of Burns, Tam O'Shanter, was dwelling 
in the poet’s mind for twenty years; and other instances of long-con- 
tinued labour could easily be added. During all these periods, too, the 
author or the artist is engaged in that most painful of al! struggles—a 
struggle with himself. , 

Qui legitimam cupiet fecisse poema, 

Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 
The same jadgment and taste which are slowly to work up into force or 
beauty, images or sentiments imperfectly developed, and to give the 
highest strength or felicity to expression, must, when coupled with the 
characteristic sensitiveness of genius, induce frequent misgivings as to 
the real value or ultimate success of the work, and require in its author 
@ sustained resolution to continue it, compared with which the violent 
energy necessary for muscular labour, physical fighting, or the noisy 
brawiing of public contests are but little. Euergy, too, is one of the 
main requisites in the work itself. Prettiners, grace, tenderness, or some 
kindred qualities may preserve poems, as samples or curiosities ; but 
those works that are to endure for the profit and pleasure of posterity 
must have strength, worldliness, and what one who possessed it calls the 
“energy divine” Unless this quality pervades a poem, it will gradually 
drop out of hands and minds, though the name of the writer may twinkle. 
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while. It is energy, though not always eufficiently condensed, that 
wil preserve Byron and Campbell too, at least in his best lyrics and 
poems, 
. It is superfluous to dwell upon the advantages of energy in matters of 
pusiness, or of worldly affairs in general. It is “energy” which is ad- 
wertized by candidates for employment ; it is energy which employers 
jockey who goes ia and wins, The ener- 
death, or makes up by the ground he covers 
of he gets, for any little mishap in the shooting. 
At cricket, it is hard hitting and quick runniog that win the game. 
Good fielding, elegant wicket-keeping, fast bowling, are all aids, but only 
score. And the true resolution, not only of the few instances ad- 
Seed io this paper, bat in all other cases, seems to be this—that life is 
action. Thoughts and schemes, while they remain such, are nothiog, 
gave perhaps io the caze of a Buddhist bent upon amalgamating himself 
‘by meditation with the ineffable and divine evsence. Thinking and spe- 
-oulations, till they are realized in writing or by some other mode, are 
«vain as forgotten dreams. 
Since energy is so important in life, it is worth considering whether if 
ean be acquired. Aod we imagine the reply must be in the negative. 
Social training will do something. A man “reared” in the cities of 
America, or the thinly settled districts of a colony, will be more active, 
more “smart,” more ready, and even bolder, than the same person if 
bred in Naples, or in many of the stagnant towns of Italy; and there 
amay be some difference if, instead of Italy, he were brought up in Ger- 
many, or Provincial France. It may be poasible, by i nt exborta- 
tions, or by self.determination, to infuse a sort of bustling activity into a 
man, and even stimulate him to do things upon ystem be would not na- 
-turally have done. But this is not native euergy, and wili in most, per 
haps in all, cases break down at the critical moment, when the true char- 
acteristics of a man develop th lves spont ly. In agriculture, 
Boussingault advances the maxim that it is impossible to profitably im- 
prove land by attempts at forcibly changing its natural character, such 
as bringing clay to saud or sand toclay. The only true mode is a skil- 
fal course of cultivation adapted to the nature of the soil. Io acclimati- 
zing plants there is a limit of heat and cold beyond which you cannot 
-advantageously pass. Ifthe plant is not killed by a temperature con- 
4rary to its nature, it becomes stunted in its growth, sickly in its foliage, 
and poor in its colour. It is the same with animals. Ano Arctic animal 
apay live, but cannvt flourish beyond the circle, and as he is moved south- 
ward he droops and dies. In like manner a denizen of the tropics 
perishes from cold. If a sort of artificial climate is prepared ia both 
cases, the animals may exist, but piningly. So it is with moral or intel- 
lectual qualities. The true wisdom is to cultivate the natural bent of 
the mind in which nature will second effort ; for though it may perhaps 
be possible to induce a sort of artificial character in an opposite direction, 
it will only be available on common or indifferent occasions. When the 
real strain comes, the artificial character will break down, not only fail- 
ing at the time when it is most wanted, but perhaps after causing artifi- 
cial difficulties which would not have arisen had the man been lett to his 
Mataral bent. 
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DEDICATORS AND DEDICATEES. 

Writers of books, and possibly also the readers of them, have long 
shown as great a distaste to ceremonies in books, as churchwardens are 
showing to ckurch ceremonies, borough-councillors to assizz ceremonies, 
and the leading-article writers to the lord-miyor’s show. Open any 
‘work, great or small, published during the last two centuries, and what 
is the first thing we meet? A tremendous ceremony. What a blowing 
of trumpets! what a touching of the ground by abasement of forehead ! 
-what genuflectory verbiage! 

You will see at once that I am referring to the dedication, dedicatory 
reface, or whatever else the author may name the herald of bis book. 
he art of dedicating is quite a lost art; you never see a thorough- 

ing dedication now. In whatever things we bave progressed, here we 
ave certainly retrograded. Is there a man living whose gray-goose 

quill could have produced the dedication of the authorised version of 
the Bible to King James I.? You know there is not. Some persons 
think the first volume of the Introduction to the History of Civilization of Eng 

land, by Mr. Buckle, one of the most remarkable booksof our time. Ab, 
then, that is the book into which I shall look to see the ripest results of 
the art of dedicating in the sixth decade of the nineteenth century. 
wed it is: “To my Mother, I dedicate this, the first volume of my first 
“wor 

Now, can Mr. Buckle call this a dedication? No doubt the elder Dis- 
taeli, who treated every possible subject ted in ther t degree 
with books, has somewhere or other treated this matter of dedications ; 
I have no remembrance, however, of any such essay in his pleasant col- 
lections, nor have I his works by me to furnish my Moemosyne. A poor 
kind of Maoemosyne she is, ladies and gentlemen, who, believe me, washes 
her face, cleans her teeth, makes her eathetic teas, and even qualifies 
her stronger liquids with Lethe. 

I begin with the dedication of the seventeenth century. Ihave already 
‘hinted at their exceeding fulsomeness, mentioning as a specimen a nota- 
ble dedication within the reach of everybody. To step back from James 
L. to Elizabeth—we find them quite as extravagant in her reign. It 
must be taken into account, however, that the reverence expressed for 
4* good Queen Bess” was generally real. She was a queen by natare, as 
well as by position ; and she made those who addressed her feel that they 
were subjects, Sir John Davies’s poem, On the Immortality of the Soul, is 
‘dedicated to her. As this subtle aud admirable litile work is far better 
‘known, I believe, by report than by acquaintaace, I will quote a few 
‘verses from the dedication : 

To the divinest and the richest mind, 

Both by art’s purchase, and by nature’s dower, 
That ever was from heaven to earth confined, 

To show the utmost of a creature’s power, 
I offer up some sparkles of that fire, 

Whereby we reason, live, and :nove, and be ; 
These sparks by nature evermore aspire, 

Which makes them now to such a Highness flee. 


Fair soul, since to the fairest body joined, 
You give such lively life, such quickening power, 
And influence of such celestia! kiad, 
As keeps it still in youth’s immortal flower, 
O many, many years may you remain, 
A happy angel to this happy land ; 
Long, long may you on earth our empress reign, 
re you in heaven a glorious ange! stand ! 
Stay long, sweet spirit, ere thou to heaven depart, 
Who mak’st each place a heaven where thou art. 
“This poem was thus dedicated in the summer of 1599, when the “ fairest 
body” of Queen Elizabeth was very nearly seventy yearsold. Westaod 
aghast at the thought of “ her Highness’ enduring the unctuous lie that 
such an aged body was “ etill in youth’s immortal flower.” 

Six years before this, appeared the first dedication of William Shak- 
speare, then only tweaty years old. 1t was addressed to the gallaut, 
dut not very moral, young Heory Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
Shakspeare apologises—bow singularly this apology now reads—“ for 
choosing so strong a prop to support so weak a burden ;” he promises 
“if this first heir of his invention prove deformed, he will never after 
ear [i. ¢, till] the barren land, for fear it yield again a bad harvest.” 
Imagine the results to Eogland, and, indeed, to Christendom, had that 
most glorious “invention” she ever produced allowed its “ first heir,” 
the Venus and Adonis, to be also its last! What a reversal, too, has 
taken place in the relative positions of the dedicator and the dedicatee ! 
The said peer owes what honour he has in this century to the poet who 
dedic ted to him his first work. 

__ There is an interesting little sketch of the dedicatee of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, in the dedication by Thomas Thorpe, the publisher 
of Marlowe’s translation of the First Book of Lucan. He addresses him 

self to a brother-bibliopole, Edward Biuat. “ Edward,” says he, “ you 
are to accommodate yourself with some few iostructions touching the 
property ofa patron, that you are not yet possessed of ; and to study 
them for your better grace, as our gallants do fashions, Firat, you must 
be proad, and think you have merit enough in you, though you are ne’er 
soempty. Then when [ bring you the book, take physic, and keep state. 
Assign me a time by your man to come again ; and afore the day, be sure 
to have changed your lodging. In the meantime, sleep little, and sweat 
with the invention of some pitiful dry jest or two, which you may happen 
to utter with some little or not at all marking of your friends, when you 
have found them a place for them to come in at. Or, if by chance, 
something has dropped from you worth the taking up, weary all that 
come to you with the oft repetition of it. Ceusure scornfully enough, 
and somewhat like a traveller. Commend nothing, lest you discredit 
your—that which you would seem to have—judzmeat. One special vir- 
tue in our patrous of these days I have promised myselt you shall fir 
excellently, which is, to give nothing.” 

Substitutory dedications, like the foregoing. seem to have been com 
mon in that age, the bookseller taking the place of the author. Some- 





times they were D nage wyoe. bat they were as often made ia the lifetime 
of the author. Thus, the same Thomas Thorpe dedicated, while Shaks- 
peare was etill living, that poet’s Sonnets ; while Edward Blunt dedicated, 
after Marlowe’s death, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, with the continuation 
by George Chapman. 

I have spoken of the famous dedication to King James I. I may as well 
add a dedication dy him. It is prefixed to his Declaration against Vor- 
stius, the successor to Arminius ia the divinity chair of the university of 
Leyden : “ To the honour of our Lord Jesvs Christ, the Eternal Son of 
the Eternal Father, the only TaeanTaRopos, Mediator and Reconciler of 
Mankind, in sign of thankfulness, this is dedicated and consecrated b 
His most Hamble and most Obliged Servant, James.” King James's 
high theories upon his own office, and the bitter frait they bore io the 
person of his son and Popil, Charles L, are well known: there was only 
One Being to whom James could have deigned a dedicatiun. The trea- 
tise which follows this address asserts it to be the duty of a Christian 
prince to extirpate heresy, and in it he entreats the States-general to 
banish Vorstius. whom he pronounces worthy of the fagot, if only for the 
title of his De Filiatione Christi. 

Passing over the reign of James’s son, we come, in the middle of the 
seventeznath century, to one whom I may call, [ think, the very prince of 
practical dedicators, that quaint and witty priest, Dr. Thomas Fuller. 
His affection for dedications was really fanatical ; bis habit of dedicating 
was a perfect rabies, and nothing less. He seemed as if he could never 
dedicate enough. Some men dedicate whole work, others each separate 
volume of their work ; but Tom Fuller dedicated not only every volume, 
but every liber in the volume; not only every liber, but every section in 
the liber. At each tenth or twelfth page, we come upon a fresh dedication 
to some nobleman, knight, armiger or merchant. In bis Church History of 
Britain, there are in all some seventy or eighty dedications, Of course, 
he had great difficulty to vary these, and to put, as he did, some one 
sparkiiog and witty thought into each. He obtains, indeed, a certain 
external difference, by now aad thea dedicating in Latin instead of Eng- 
lish ; and there is an independent air about all of them, and a freedom 
from the extravagant adulation of such productions ia the earlier part of 
the century. 

It is worth while to append a specimen of the dedications of a contem- 
porary of Faller, of one who, like him, was a royalist and a churchman, 
under the ascendancy of Cromwell and the Parliament. Very soon after 
the Restoration, John Evelyn dedicated hie Treatise on Architecture, a 
travslation for some French author, to the king, in the following adula- 
tory style. Having compared the liceotious Stuart to Divine Architect, 
aod “ provoked the whole world to produce an example parallel with 
your majesty,’’ he thus proceeds : * It is hard not to slide into the pane- 
gyric when once one begias to speak of your majesty. Iam witness not 
only how pertinently you discourse of the art [architecture,] but how ju- 
diciously you contrive : as in all other princely and maguiticent things, 
your notices are extraordiaary, so I cannot but augur of their effects, aud 
that your majesty was dezigned of God for a blessing to this nation in ail 
that can render it happy, if we can have the grace but to deserve it, and 
to be thankful for it.” Further on he says: “ While your majesty pur- 
sued these laudable undertakings, the race of demigods is not altogether 
extinct.’ And again: “ Your person is so lovely, i¢ captivates ail be- 
holders.” 

Just a shadow of excuse may be made, perhaps, for Evelyn, on taking 
into thought his antecedent conduct and his recognised opinions. His 
adulations were less adulatory from him, because he had passionately 
contended in his Apology for the Royal Party, for this same King Charles, 
when be was merely Charles Stuart, and when it was a capital crime 
so to do. Nor was Evelyn in himself a toady, but a most courageous 
man, for he held up before Charles and all his bad court a lite so holy, 
consistent, learned and industrious, that it was a daily condemnation of 
their impurity, folly, and idleness, 

The dedications of the eighteenth century were fully as adulatory as 
those of the seventeenth. The most uuique thing about all these is, that 
every dedicator cries up his patron as the first man of the age: and in 
different works, the same dedicator repeats the same restrictive superiority 
to differeot patrons. There were certain literati noblemen whose names 
were coveted by all the authors and all the publishers of the time as 
frontages to their volumes. Halifax, Harley, Pulteney, Sunderland, 
&c., often appeared as dedicatees, but none of them so often as Chester- 
field. “ You, my lord,” says Heory Fielding in the dedication of his 
Don Quixote in England, “‘ are the favourite offspring of the British Muses, 
the patron of their children.” It is amusing to see Fielding in his next 
dedication, that of The Miser, repeating the same praises to the Duke of 
Lenoox and Richmond, “ the only person living,” he tells his Grace, “to 
whom a panegyric in the usual style of dedications would be displeas- 
iog.” 

The reward of a dedication, when the patron was on the mipisterial 
beaches, was often given in the shape of a place or a pension ; in other 
cases, however, it was expected to be returned in genuine coin. A dedi- 
cation bas its recognised price. At the Revolution, the dedicatee paid 
ten guioeas for being made sponsor to a play; by the beginning of the 
eighteentu century, however, the price had doubled in amount. Some 

times, indeed, by a special act of grace, the dedicatee would exceed the 
stated sum ; thus, when Colley Cibber dedicated his Nonjuror to King 
George L., that monarch sent Cibber a hundred pounds. In this matter, 
I have no doubt the monarch was fully repaid, as in that play, “ the stiff 
nosjuring separation saint,” for whom the lower orders had a great re- 
vereuce at the accession of King George is made a thorough Tartutfe. 

We have seen the patron or dedicatee satirised by a witty bookseller 
in the seventeenth century ; the wits of the eighteeuth began to be se- 
vere upon the dedicator. Their greatest monumeut is undoubtedly the 
Spectator ; the dedications prefixed to the eight original volumes, in which 
tbat serial was completed, have usually been printed in every subse- 
quent edition. The first seven are most finished specimens of the con- 
ventional dedication ; they go in the common rat, and are all exactly, 
what Fielding said of the dedications of his time, ‘a camming up of the 
many talents with which nature has endued the patron.” The dedica- 
tion to the eighth volume, however, addressed to “ Will Honeycomb, 
Esq.,” is most excellent ; it is a parody and satire upon all the dedica- 
tors of the time. It is strange that when the same authors came a little 
later to gather the Guardians into a brace of volumes, they should prefix 
to them dedications as blameable and habitual as any they had ever cri- 
ticised. This is the more strange, inasmuch as the fourth number of the 
Guardians, by Alexander Pope, contains the best essay against dedica- 
tions ever printed. “ Even trath itself,” he says, “in a dedication is 
like an honest man in a disguise or visor-mask, and will appear a cheat 
by being dressed so like one. To say more to a man than one thinks, 
with a prospect of interest, is dishonest, and without it, foolish, And 
whoever has bad success in such an undertaking, must of necessity at 
ouce think himself a knave for having done it, and his patron a fool for 
having believed it.” He tells us that lady-dedicators far exceed “us 
men in strain or rant ;’’ instancing Mrs. Manley, who, ia her New 
Ataluntis, begs a young nobleman’s permission to pay bim her “ kneeling 
advrations.” He concludes the essay with a humorous dedication, where- 
in he is both dedicavor and patroo, “The Author to Himself,” and in 
which the structure and style of these uadiscernivg panegyrics are most 
closely aud admirably saticised. 

The dedicateeship which Pope’s great co-labourer, Swift, thrust upon 
posterity is uuiversally famous. No doubt, I thiok it suggested to Field- 
iug his “ Dedication to the Public,” and “ Preface to the Dedication”— 
which he has prefixed to his play, The Histurical Register for 1736—two of 
the best things in dedicatory literature. ‘* No man,” says he in the Pre- 
tace to the Dedication, “ hath a more stern and inflexible hatred to flat- 
tery than myself. It hath been usual with me to send most of my per- 
furmances into the world without the ornameot of those epistolary 
prefaces commonly called dedications; a custom, however, highly cen- 
sured by my bookseller, who affirms it a most uochristian practice. A 
patron, says he, is a kind of godfather to a book ; and a good author 
ought as carefully to find a patron for his works, as a good parent should 
a godfather to his children.” In the dedication itselt, Fielding satirises 
the bumble requests for leave to dedicate, by telling the “ public” that 
he dedicates without their leave. “ Askiug leave is asking whether you 
will pay for your dedication, and in that sense it is understood by both 
authors and patrons ; for as a dedication was nothing but a very public 
and shameless flattery, it was somewhat absurd to ask a man’s leave to 
latter him, and it mast have required great impudence, great simplicity, 
or both, to grant it.” 

Who would believe that Fielding, who is the most incessant satiriser 
of dedications, is constantly offendiog in the flagrant manner against the 
law he co well proclaimed! Itisso. I have quoted his dedications to 
Lord Chesterfield and the Dake of Lennox and Richmond already ; they 
ure quite matched by the dedication of his Modern Husband to Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Sudon, however, can put nothing to death before its time. The dedi- 
cators seem to have preserved their distinctive style until the shaking of 
the manners and thoughts of all Christian owtions by the gathering 
storm of the Freach Revolution. We flud the satirists girdiag at dedica- 





tions in the latest of the long series of the periodical esssyiste. The Con- 





noisseur has an excellent paper upon them (the 122.) in which, after 
upbraiding the whole generation of dedicators for loading their dedica- 
t-es “ with virtues totally foreign to their natures and dispositions, which 
sit as awkwardly on them as lace and embroidery on a chimaey-sweep,” 
he appends a specimen of a dedication as it should be, presenting the de- 
dicatee with a portrait of himself as he really is, recountiog his seduo- 
tions, duels, cheatings at dice, street-rows, and drunken fits, his political 
trickeries, and his atheism. 

About this same time—the middle of the eighteenth century—there 
lived one noble and true fellow, who had made part of his poor and ar- 


y | duous livelihood by writing dedications—not for his own books, bat for 


other authors and for publishers. Ia the collected editions of Dr. John- 
son’s works, amongst much other dry and unreadable matter, his substi- 
tutory dedications—so many of them at least as are kaown—are usually 
included. No less than four of these are “To the King.” In the Rev. 
Joho Kennedy’s Complete System of Astronomical Chronology, the doctor 
makes the priest say what, no doubt, had nothing fulsome in it to that 
most loyal yet most independent heart: “I wish that the effulgence of 
your example may spread its light through distant ages, till it shall be 
the highest Fw of any future monarch, that he exhibits some reseme 
blance of George III.” A hopeless look-out, indeed, for kings and 
queens to come to. But we must remember that George had reigned only 
two years when this dedication was penned, and, after the two unsympa- 
thetic reigas of his Hanoverian grandfather and great-grandfather, Enog- 
lishmen were rejoicing in being governed by an English-born king, who 
kept no mistresses, and favoured no Germans. 

The advent of truth and soberness into any part of that responsible 
creature, a book, isa great gain. We may congratulate ourselves now- 
a-days that the dedicator who should preface his work with the conven- 
tional adulations of the two last ceaturies, would bring unmeasured con- 
demaation upon himself, ard suspicion and distrust upon whatever bis 
book might advance. 

—_—_ 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of last week. 
CHAP. XV.—ARCHY LISTENS TO THAT WHICH HE SHOULD NOT. 

Archy, at waking next morning during high sunshine, leaped cheerily 
from bed, dressed, ‘breakfasted before the others were up.—placed every- 
thing ready for their breakfast without the least noise, or the least omis- 
sion, and stepped forth. It was early, too early yet to present himself at 
the Hall. How sweet the dear old place looked, how freshly smelt the 
air! He would walk an hour or two away—visit his old haunts—a-cend 
to Norman Mount near and overlooking the Hall, and commanding a 
fiae expanse of country. He stopped to pick flowers from the hedge as 
be went along ; he paused inquiriogly for some minutes, looking up into 
an old oak to see what had become of the two squirrels that a moment 
before had been playing round and round the truuk as though unconsci- 
ous of, and untroubled by the ordinary laws of gravity. 

Once even, be burst out into a fit of song, but he repressed it with a 
sense of vexation aod impropriety ; and then a moment afier, he thought 
with pardovable satisfaction, “ Well, that is not exect!y the conduct of a 
guilty man, I suppose.” But then be grew more serious. The mount 
was a high one, almost a hill, and was half wild, half cultivated ; with 
seats placed here and there at different elevations, each spot chosen by 
an exquisitely appreciative eye. Archy knew the mount belonged to 
Mr. Dell, and guessed it was he who had made these welcome additions 
to it. He would not pause till he reached the top; and while he was 
looking about with a charmed gaze at the serene pastoral loveliness of 
the country, almost every object in which had a tale or a recollection 
for him, he was suddenly conscious of a voice near him. Very sweet it 
was, though too low for him to distinguish more than its tones, Cautious- 
ly he approached the bush-clad verge, where it went sheer down, for 
perhaps thirty or forty feet. Dividing the foliage gently, he saw on the 
natural terrace just below, a female figure, habited in one of those charm- 
ing, yet simple custumes, often worn of late years by ladies, as a kind of 
half uodress for morniugs,—a frock of simple brown holland, trimmed 
with white, jacket the same, and a straw hat, which, for the moment, was 
laid aside, leaving the beautiful hair, as though not yet under due ree 
straint for the day, to fall loosely about in its natural ringlets, But the 
face! Archy thought he had never in his life seen one so spiritually beau- 
tiful. Whocould it be? Miss Addersley? The incident and ideas of 
the previous evening bad sent Archy’s imaginaticn +o powerfully in that 
direction, he could not readily divest himself of their infueuce now. Or 
was it Mrs. Dell? But that was not likely. Youns married women do 
not steal thus into solitude, and more particularly in early September 
mornings. No, doubtless it was Miss Addersley. He could uot, of course, 
speak to ber, stranger as he yet was, And he must not watch her, or 
listen. Bat he did both, as tie youthful, graceful figure rose and wane 
dered to and fro, strangely con'e rplative ; now gazing on the ground, 
now off into the furthest distances ot the delicately tinted sky, but always 
as in a contiouity of thought, which never seemed to be absulutely broken 
by any passing incidents, no matter how much they interested ber. Thus 
she saw a great black crow rise, and sail heavily along, a few yards from 
the ground, his shadow also passing along on the grass below, so that it 
was hardly possible to avoid the illusion there were two birds moving in 
mystic harmony together. She saw—watched the double apparition to the 
farthest possible point of sight, gave a little sigh, as it disappeared, but re- 
sumed her walk and her meditation, as though neither had been broken, 

At last Archy thought he could hear her low murmuriog tones shape 
themselves into rhythm ; and, O, the delicious sense of music they brought 
him—meaningless as they were tohim. Meaniogless, did [eay? They 
whispered to Archy’s captivated imagination all that he had ever con- 
trived to bind up into one word—beaven! 

But after a while the tones became, uoconsciously to the speaker, more 
loud and distinct ; and he was able to discover that she was repeating 
verses to herself; not as a mere lover of verses repeats them, but as 
their creator, over aud over again, as though testing every link of the 
structure, listening to every word to see if it gave forth the true ring of 
the Pactolian metal. Thus, what Archy could not make out in one reci- 
tation, he gradually learned from others that followed. It would be cruel 
to blame him for listening ; he did not know he was listening ; his whole 
soul was engrossed by the sweet and novel phenomenon before him. And 
so he listened and listened until he bad drunk in, like some magia 
draught, the words of what appeared to be intended as 

A DIRGE. 

Earth, receive the flowers ye gave ; 

Kiss them, winds, until they die ; 
Write ye, spirits, o’er their grave, 

Here a Poet’s dear ones lie! 
Daisy, type of many hearts, 

Trodden most by those who love thee ; 
Striving, as the foot departs, 

Still to smile on all above thee. 


Harebells ringing, yet no wind, 
As some sprite, in puzzled doubt, 
Touching, playfully, to find, 
Shakes the timorous music out. 


Foxgloves, rich in summer dyes, 
Honeyed storehouse of the bee, 

Now his prison, now his prize, 
Let the bulky spoiler free. 


Wild-briar bloom, snatch’d not by foes, 
Sheathe thy infant-woundiog thorn ! 
Bud to bud, and rose to rose, 
Beauty dying, beauty born. 


Hawthorn white, whose fragrant breath 
Echoes to the passer-by, 

All that Spring-time ever saith, 
All that Sommer can reply. 





Earth, receive the flowers ye gave ; 
Kiss them, winds, until they die ; 

Write ye, spirits, o’er their grave, 
Here a Poet’s dear ones lie ! 


Was the fair writer pleased with her verses? Archy could scarcely 
say. But he could see she was wrapt in them, believed in them, received 
them as so many angel visitants to her own spirit, come to commane 
with it, and bless it before they went away to wander among mankind. 

He could also see that there was now a sense of work accomplished, 
and a new sense of quite other work to be thought about, taking its 
place ; for there was an entire change in the gestures and movements of 
that frame, which more and more bewitched Archy’s eyes, as his stolen 
glances rested upon it thus uasuspected. The wandering curls were 
brought together and restrained in some fashion that Archy understood 
not, nor cared to inquire ioto—the result was enough,—and then the 
straw hat was put oa, and little stray waits were collected together, a 
handkerchief, and a note book (aoused this morning—the memory for 
once had done al!), and some wild flowers, and then there was just one 
loving, lingering look all round—the blue eyes passing over Arohy’s 
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was gone, dieappeating round the coroer of the little platform of 
, but not out of bearing, for Archy wae listeoing again presently, 
voice broke forth, and this time into actual song, fresh and exbila- 
aé the carol of the birds—but, O, bow different in their effect to 
'y, who lay down upon the grass, moveless, that be might hear to 
eTy last possible instant the sounds that eo ravisved him. 
t he must waken from this strange day-dream, He must go to Mr. 
sa that indeed Miss Addereley?. If not, who could it be? And 
tame the question, “Shall I have to tell euch a story before ber ?” 
a clap of thunder bad suddenly burst over bis head it would ecarcely 
ave wakened him more thoroughly than did that thought. If all the 
: of heaven had been concentrated into one storm, aud tbat bad now 
its vials apo him, be could not bave cowered in gteater horror 
tha be now felt, as be burried along to seek shelter or destruction, by 
ning the worst or the best at once. 
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CHAPTER XVI,—HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


When Wivny returoed from her favourite retreat to the Hall, cosily 
hogging as it were in ber breast ber little secret (aod I fancy if she bad 
known it was not a secret, poor Archy would bave paid a penalty for 
his.curiosity), sbe fouod Mr. Deli waiting aod watching for her with a 
penetratiug smile upon bis face, that sbe understood, but did not choose 
to notice. Sv she was passing bim in the porch, with ber own side-raised 
glance and sweet smile, tbat said so much to him whu koew their precious 
meaving. but he arrested her steps and said, 

“Tcau’t paint this morning. You make me get uptooearly. I can 
bardly realize the fact that I am up, and bave bad my breakfast, and that 
I ought to have done a fall hour’s work. I don’t progress. do 1? Cao 
you give a better account of yourself, eh? It so, 1 suppose I must submit 
to all this gross tyranny. But come, the fruits! the fruits! 1 hanger 
and thirst for them this morning. My soul's pazched aoddry. Coue, 
Wiany, 00 bypocrisy ;—you are growing bardened now io ecribbling, 
and cun’t be allowed these little preliminary indulgences any longer. 
What bave you written?” 

* Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?”’ 

* Look at my note book? No, no, you shan't look, I forgot. 
give you my word of honour I have written nothing.” 

“ What, actually idled away the time ?” 

“ Ob worse, fur worse than that.” 

* How?” 

a Muking bad verses, that I had not the hardihood to commit to 


* Oh, indeed, we'll see to that. Come, begin.” 

And Wiuny prepared to consent—nay, it was sweet to find him thus 
eagerly s-eking ber consent. For she bad grown to want ber bu-band’s 
acceptauce aud enjoyment of all ber pvetic labours, not because of the 
pleasure it gave ber, sweet as that was—but because she did aot feel she 
Could bave doue anytbing worth the doing, as regarded other minds, if 
he did not approve. Ober minds? Yes—Wiuny, like all trae poets, 
loved po-try, tirst, fur its own sake, and for all that it did ia and for ber 
own spi it ; but secondly, for the power it gave over others ; a power too 
“exquisitely perfect in its nature, and too holy and far reaching in its 
Bovpe, 10 be lightly beld or lightly used by apy actual possessor. Winny 
‘ not ark herself why sbe should have bad such a power coufided to 
her, and she trembled at the tbougbt of a poet's responsibility ; but sbe 
fesigned Lerself trustiugly to tbe impulses thut bore ber on, and asked 
énly tha’ he, ber busband, should whisper from time to time “ Ali’s well |” 
And so, Wivny, taking b 8 arm, and mokivug bim walk with ber vy ber side, 
for che could uot recite while he kept loosing io her face, repeated to bim 
somewhat tremulously, the verses that Archy had overheard. When she 
had fivithed be said very quictly. 

“ Again, Winpy ;” aud sbe repeated them again. 

"Go on, darliug. Ican eay no more. I don’t feel as though much 
longer I shull be a safe judge. My beart tbréateus benceforward to play 
tricks with my bead, You must reck a worthier, perbaps a more pub- 
lio, tribuaal.” 

* No, no, not yet.” 

“No, vot yet, I agree with that. The true poet feels, I fancy, that he 
‘fs committing a kiud of sacrilege when be first makes common, aud 
trusts to the rough bundling of tbe world, that which to him has been so 
Bacred ; when he bears the trampliog of uorespect ng feet on the pave- 
ment of bis boly of bolies, Nor can that feeling pars away until be un- 
Geratands tbat it was pot for the solace of bis owu soul, ur even for its 
individual elevation, that be received the vision and the faculty divine, 
Dut for others. To purify their vision, to raise their aspirations, to open 
in their beurts a eense of the iufivite spiritual beauty aud wealth tbat 
everywhere environs them—ab, when the poet Legins to feel this, a!l 
€gotistical impulses die ; he is no longer himself but bumauity. And 
Bball be refuse to speak humanity’s Joys and sorrows—to lilt it into com- 
Thupion with God—to put on the rou s—ai d to take up bis stand beside 
the altar where he is to be henceforth the ministering spirit? Somewbat 
too much of this, Winny, eh? Well, you see what I expect—mind I say 

expect, 1 don’t say achieved. You are at last beginning—beginuing only 
Bull; but theo, it you koow how much that meaus—” 

“Ob, yes, | know,” sighed Wiony softly. “‘1t means too much for me, 
T cau’: understand bow it was I first thought of anything so improbable, 
80 wildly presu mptuous + 

“But, Wiopy,” interrupted Mr. Dell, “ what suggested to you such a 
floral combination—end mostly spring-flowers again—after this gorgeous, 
glorious summer 2” 

© O, 1 came upon a pretty passage in Burns’ biograpby, where he speaks 
of these very flowers as bis especial favourites, aud you know they are 
also mire, every one of them. But he treats them all as epring-flowers. 
How cap that be? I never saw the foxglove or the the barebell till sum- 
mer. And | doo’t remember seeing a barebell early in the summer,” 

* Obo, my litule ignoramus, you bave made a grand mistake !”” 

“What? vay, don't frighten me—” 

“ Burns’ meaut the wild byaciath, you mean the blae-bell, the plant 
with only one or two thio, delicate, fragile, bell-like flowers on a stalk. 
and tbat a mere film or thread, though strong enough, under the band of 
the diviue artificer, to support those charming bells, and to enable them 
toring out their music to every breeze. A child of the sunny heath, not 
the woody thade. That’s your flower, is it not? 

8. 


Bat I 


“ Ob, I saw that in a moment by your first line : 
‘ Harebells ringing, yet no wind ; 
As some sprite, ia puzzled doubt, 
Touching, plasty, to tiud, 
Shakes the timvrous.music out.’ 
The whole spirit of the verse shows it is the blue-bell you mean, not the 
barebell.” 
* Ab, but barebell it was'to me, and. must remain. 
word. It wust be right. Don't you hear its sound ?”’ 
“ Well, bot, Wioay, consider—” 
“1 wou’t, I wou't indeed, and that I may n’t be induced to change my 
mind, good-bye till dinver ;” and Wiooy fiew along the ball and corri- 
dors, and disappeared.—To be continued. 
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CONVERSATION. 

It is said that the elder Mathews talked so much and so fast as to bring 
on painful disease of the tongne. We may wonder, perbaps, wby the 
Sievare is not more common, Most Frenchmen and Evglisbwomeu, for 

tance, bave so much to say in the short time which lite allows them 

saying it, that they may be very thankful if their tongues keep con- 
tly well. But etilt, although talking continues without intermission 
world, conversation, in ite proper sense, is.eaid to be dying out. 
“France. cavserie, once the pride of Frenchmen and Fievchwomen— 
Freveb art uvattainable by foreigners—ia stated, by those 

, aris best, 'o be graduslly becoming extinct. People meet 
a2 tte ee but their talk is of a diffrent kind. There ia no lovuger the 
spley of wit aud raillery, the brillianey, the concentiation, the rapid 
@lavcing a} a-buodred aubjectain turn which there usd to be. Very 
~ Metucally, those who.are evamoured of the literature which belongs +) 
-» tbe time when conversation most flour shed—deplore the lues which they 
Athiok modern society ba sustained, aud some enthusiasts evem to think 
Abat by exbortatinns, and by the judicivus m of rules, they may revive 
the hy-gone fasbiog which they udmire. There ia sometbing, iudeed, 19 
ba raid on phe ether eide, The talk of the present dey may be undoly 
de and the meritsof the convereation of other times may be ex- 
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srand pecreie epee gc done. to new be see yo U a 
rt of conversation 14 apt to produce prodigious o Is 
greater nuisance than News company is tet to listen while t wi. 
lke the shepherds in the Eclogues. vie with each other fa the cleverness 
and smartness of their say ngs. Of course this is not conversation—tbe 
very essence of the art of conversativa is that all present should converse, 
ull triumph, and all be bappy. But this is an ‘ideal seldom realized, and 
in the attempt to realize it, the iesue often is that great tulkers and wits 
overawe, silence, atid bore their friende. However, after every deduc- 
tion cf this kind is made. we do not pretend to doubt that conversation 
once fléuri-Hed both ia England acd France in « way that is now gone 
by, and it may worth while to consider what were the condi- 
tions of its success, and what is the kind of talk within the reach of 
modern ambition, 

We candot call it conversation when a circle is gathered together to 
bear one person declaim. When Samuel Qoleridge or the late Lord 
Macaulay declaimed, the deelamation was brilliaut, instructive, marvel- 
lous, but it was not talk. We must include a give and take, a certain 
balance of power in the conversers, an ease in expressing difference as 
well as in nodding assent, before we come to conversation. The history 
of Eoglish literature supplies us with two instances of circles where con- 
Verration was really convereation. The famous Club was perhiips a lit- 
t'e overawed by Johnson, but the talk never passed away from Burke, 
Reynolds, and Goldsmith. How they talked we know in some measure 
from Boswell, although Boswell’s partiality for Jobnson makes it out 
that it was always the whale who spoke in the gatheriog of the fi-hes 
We also know of what thry talked, and how freely they discussed ail 
kinds of eubjects. The conversation of the circle to which Pope acd 
Swift belonged bas not been banded down to us, but their letters and 
their writings abound in allusions to it, aod many of the best things they 
wrote were, we know, the fruit of frieodly talks. The circles of Jubnson 
and Pope conversed well, not only because they were composed of very 
clever men, bat also because these clever men knew each other very in- 
timately, and because they belonged almost entirely to the society io 
which the conversation went on. The first reqni-ite for conversation is 
that a emal! knot of persons, kaving a fair amouut of priuciples in com- 
moa, should feel perfectly at ease aud eate in the presence of each other, 
should meet very frequently, aud not bave their interests divided, as 
mast be the case when «a:b iudividual belongs to many otber kno's und 
cliques besides the one where he chauces to be at the moment. This is 
the chief reason why conversation now is not what it used to be. So- 
ciety is too large. Every group isonly accidental. Every converser has 
to converse as much in twenty other places. There is no security that 
those who bappen to be collected together will care for the same thinge, 
or that any point that may be started will have the same freshness fur 
any twopersons, Conversation bys become extinct from much the same 
causes that have pat an end to elegant letter writing—tbere is no oue 
now to whom the elegant letters could be addresse@. Whec Pope penued 
a string of pretty seniences he knew that it would be banded about as 
the last and neatest production of the wonderful Mr. Pope. But in tomes 
when a man or woman is lucky who does not receive twenty letters a 
day, and bave to answer ten of them, the sooner a letter gets into the 
waste paper basket the bappier it is for all parties. We bave all of us 
80 mauy people to write to that we eaunot much care how we write. And 
as society increases, and as each individual is brought iuto contact with 
a far greater number of perrons with different views, opinions, and pre- 
judices, the feeling of insecurity is increased, and a greater reluctance is 
entertained to say avy(bing tbat might give offence. The political im 
maturity of the French condemns them to break up into sections at least 
as bitter against each other as the Whigs and Tories of the days of Queen 
Anve. Tue consequence is, that they speak much more freely. They 
say things and use lanzuage on which nv ove would venture in England 
We belicve that ce fourbe a coquin is one of the moet ordiuary expresrions 
which, as a mere matter ol curse, and as the expression of a fact, they 
apply to the head of their Guverument. Iu Eugland even Mr, Urqubart 
would hardly call Lord Palmerston a rogae and rascal if he wished to 
remiin on good terms with bis company. 

Another reason why convereation is dying out may be found in the 
dislike which at present we feel to enteriug ou great subjects. Dr. Joba- 
son used to express unbounded contempt for all talk that was not discus- 


talking well. Discussions ou great subjects are not welcomed now a- 
days. The reasun of this is par:ly to be tound ia th: enlargement of so- 
ciety to which we have justreferred. But ibere are circumstances in the 
present state of opinion which contribute to the result. 
great sulyect should be a good topic of conversation, it must provoke an 
eo'busiasm of belief or disbelicf. People must have decided opivious one 
way or other. Duriog the earlier part of last century, the Christian reli- 
gion was much talked of, because a general disbelief in it was uore- 
servedly expressed, while it bas still sufficient hold of the public to make 
criticiem at its expense seem puogent. In the same way, we cao fancy 
that the existing state of the Papal Goverumenut bae provoked many sal- 
lies of wit among French talkers. It does not do so among us. because, 
although we disbelieve in it, we are indifferent to it. But the Freveb 
are sufficieutly Catholic to flud an eatbusiasm in their disbelief of the 
gooduess of the Pope’s rule. Ou the other band, a great eubject will 
furnish a good sulject of couversation, if it is enthusiastically believed 
io. But the mood of our duy is to feel the enorm us difficulty of great 
subjects, and we canvot bave any eathusiasm of belief where we feel as 
much the difficulty of believing us of not believing. We have become 
aware bow macb research, whut a wide concurreuce of science, and learn- 
jog. aod reflection, wnd imagiuution it takes to bit on even a probable 
and temporary truth io great mutters. To discuss them inadequately 
seems contempuble, and to discuss them adequately reems impossible ; 
we therefore only discues them so far us to hiut at the difficulues which 
surround them, and thie cannot lead to very brilliant couversation. 
Where, however, there is a strong interest in diffisalt subj-cts, and ao 
absence of the experience that reveals difficulties, couversation, even io 
these days, bas its charms. Perhaps no cunversation is so delightful to 
the couverser, and none posserscs so many of the ingredients of the con 
versation of old times, as the couversation of young mea at the Uuiversi- 
ties or elsewhere when their (bougbts bave been casually directed to the 
biggest possible topics. Scarcely apy humana enjoyment is purer or 
higher, aud certainly none is ker ner, than that tasted by a small party of 
intelligemt youths, who, at two or tbree in the morning, sit over tea and 
marmalude, or whisky acd water, aud flatter themselves th: y are making 
some progress towards solviug the enigma of Free-will, or coustructing 
a Philosopby of Being. 

As we canaot suppuse that the present mood of society will last for 
ever, aod as it is almust certuio that a time when so much is in eu-pense 
most be @ transitory one, there is no reason why the impediment w con- 
versation which arises rom ijatellectual besitation sbould not be removed. 
But even then converration can scarcely flourish as of vid. For although 
much greater eubjesis may come to be discussed very freely and warmly, 
it is nut probable that svc ety can ever altogether lose the reserve which 
tbe sense of difficulty bus once impoxd upon it. That baman kuowledge 
will become simplifid, and that things geuerally will get plainer, ip io 
the highest degree improbable. Society, too, will always keep getting 
larger and larger ; aud as new Clusres avd types are embraced, the cou- 
versation that is to suit everyvody must yet more avd more diluted. 
And if it is vain to hope thut couversation will retara through 1a'ural 
meane, it is still more vain to hope to restore it thrvayh artificial means, 
Av American book, calied the Rhetoric of ion, bas lately been re- 
privoted io Eogland, with a laudwtory preface, wah professes to tell how 
to talk, Wher we come to examiue the rope, we find that the right 
thing is to avoid al} tbe sius of the tongue—mulice, slander, fateeboud, 
indecency, and +0 forth, aud to bring in entertuining auecdotes, Not 
ouly dues this teach nothing whatever that is valuable, Lut it iedireouy 
opposed to all good conversatioo. In a general way we ought up: 
doubtedly to avoid the sins of the tongue ; aud it is @ purt of every man's 
private duty to take care tbat be is not. slanderous, uutrae, or iudecen!, 
Bat the whole difficulty consists in kuowiug what are the perwi-sible 
tonite within which slander, uutruth, aud iudecency may be approached 
The good sense of the world bas long ago settled that this differs on dit- 
ferent occasions, and that thiugs may be said to sowe persons aud by 
some persons tba ought never to be mevtioved to aud hy others, Ai 
east one-balf, and probably » much Jarger proportion, of a wedutes that 
deserve to be called enter'aivig, are capable of being prououueed by a 
rigid. eeusor to verge towards untrurb or impropriety. But nv eenxible 
percon thinks that no story. however slighily uatroe or improper, ought 
ever to be told by amy ove to avy one, It is all a question of time. 
place, and degree. A-vook which entirely ouits to votive this, aud pro 
ceeds on the priociple that no word or seutence js ever to be utiered 
which ao Arcbbi-bop would besitate to utter at the beds.de of @ little 
xirl ia the presence of a newspaper reporter, is open to the obj-ctivp 
~bich altaches to all works that aspire to tostil thurougbly impraetioa- 
blemors! jessups. fs ie of cuuree physically possible to fullow the re- 
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sion. A subject worth talkiug about was the indispensable condition of 


lo order that a 


to rhe model, for be would never esy anything walicious, slanderous, 
“inprop?r, aud be would bring tu’ something chap wes 
goguieed as eutertaiving. But, if society tried 10 imitate bim, the en 
‘would be @ reaction of @ nature wh'ch weido not like’to thiok of, The 
fimite: of conversational liceose cannot be expres-ed in words —_ 
thust be felt, and we can safely trast the good senre of Honest and refined 
miuds to indicate where they lie. Attempts to lay down fulds by which 
Convérsation f¥ to be guided only prodace vague general remarks that 
¢an have ao other effect than to destroy the ease and naturalness of all 
social discourse. hie 9 32 

We need not trouble ourselves very much abont the decay of conver. 
sation. Every age bas ite advantages, and av age ia which conversation 
was energetic and brilliant, aad letter-writing wee very elegant, was’ 
very good age in its way. We bave made changes; as we bope, for the 
better, aod if theee changes have destroyed cooversation dod letter- writ- 
ing, we mast put up with the loss. Bat although the peculiar kind’ of 
conversation that once prevailed can scarcely be restored, yet there are 
reasons why modero conversation, such a: it is,should improve. Oue 
of its greatest bindrances bas been the indiepoeition of persons in mixed 
soc ety to say what they think. But we bope we do not deceive ourselves 
io imagining that society gets more tolerant, orat least puts on a greater 
appearance of toleration, aod plain epeakiog is sure to come more into 
fashion as the penulties that threatened it are removed. Then the closer 
proximity into which people of all classes aud nations are daily brougtit 
must teod to make them more at ease with each otber, and thus ‘to 
weaken the force of the icfluences that keep apart men who are not ae- 
customed to meet. Perhaps direct and tpecial education may help a 
little, and if children are taught to speak consecutively, narrate plainly, 
and pronounce accurately, they must be so far forwarder on the road to 
pleasant talking. Toe Freoch pay great attention to this; and every 
one acquainted with Parisian society must have found that the French 
are more familiar with the machinery of dialogue than we are. We ma 
also look to general education for other assistance. Before education 
was spread at ull, mapy persons, and especially women, were excluded 
from taking the amateur joterest io learued avd scientific su'j-cte that 
is 60 pleasaut to the person feeling it, and so stimalating to the person 
perceiving it. Aod when education was only just beginning, its firet 
fruit was pedantic, aod it was suppored that notbiug but boarding- 
8:bvol omuiscience could qualify any one to talk. Now we have got a 
step forward, aud we know the guin aud the limits of popular snow. 
ledge. The ronge of conversation is thus extended. while its pitch fs 
kept at a decent level of real or ironical humility. The next geueration 
may possivly converse ra'her better than we do; but at the same time 
we hope it will not suppose there was no talk in our dvy. As Touch- 
stoue says, our conversation is a “ poor thing, but it is our own ;” and 
there is not perhaps so much difference betweea the conversation of one 
age and another us literary antiquaries suppose. 
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THE NEGRO’S REVENGE. 


(FROM AN UNACTED DRAMA ) 

[ ANTONIO, surnamed El Matador, a sea-captain. and in reality a pirate from the 
Spanish Main, having excited the admiration of a company of actors and 
actresses, in Ituly. by a sudden passionate outburst, is requested by them to nar- 
rate a story, in order to elicit from him a specimen of his natural aptitude for 
the stage.} 

Antonio. The sherk bad followed us for a week. Night and day, day 
and night, bis back-fio glisteved io our wake—fifty fathom astern, it was 
always there. We bai none sick on board; but we bad been tov long 
cruising in the tropics not to know that at least ove of us would lose the 
number of bis mess ere the creature parted company with the ship. 

The weather being very suliry, the sailors became irritable, until if a 
man but chanced to look at another it gave off-nce, as if each thought 
bis neighbour wished him to glut the monster's ravenous maw, and £0 
solve the doom which threatend all alike, At leagth, on the seventh 
day, the third mate, a scowling Portiugallo, quarrelled with the black 
cvok Zanga, who, he swore, put cockreaches purpos-ly in the dishee that 
underweut the sub'e preparation of bis must grea-y bands. Now this 
Zaoga was a tall Axbuntee, who had been a kiug iv bis native land—a 
laughing. merry-hearted fellow, but proud as tbe Priuce of Darkoess 
afier hs own fashion, I did not bear all that was said between them ; 
but the agro turued the laugh against the Portinga!lo, who wus jeered 
at for bis uusavoury complaiut. That evening, Ziuga’s son, a boy ubout 
twelve years uld, a child in arms wheu bis father was taken captive, was 
seen On the forecastle playiug, as was his wont, with the captain’s fa- 
vourite bloodhound, which it was bis sole charge to feed. 1t had fallen 
a dead calm, and the shark bad come some twenty fathoms nearer, and 
its buge sid-s gleamed ghastly with phosphoric light. We had some 
thought of shooting at it with « falconet; but the captain was in a surly 
mod, and would brovk oo waste of powder to gratify our desire. The 
oext day the boy was missing, and when we louked astern for the shark 
it was vo longer there (pauses). 
21 one. Nay, coutiuue, 1 pray you. Had the poor child fallen over- 

ar 

Antnio, I kiss your fingers, Sefiorita, During the morning the dog 
became furious, and twice flew at ibe Portipgal o’s throat, so that we 
were forced to chain the animal to the capstan, b-ing alarmed at his 
sudden frenzy. Had tbe Portingallo dared to brave the captain’s wratb 
be would buve slain the bourd with a Lourdiug pike as be lay there ne- 
curely fastened, by turas growling aod whiuiug, bis head couched mo- 
tionless between bis paws, bis tail ever and auun beating the deck with 
quick impatieut kuocks, and the fiery glitter of bis deep sunk, bloud shot 
yes fullow.ng every movement of bim whom be had so strang-ly assailed. 
During the eveniog there was a bot and noiey altercation furward as to 
whetber or not the dog bad capsized the boy overbvard in anger or bois- 
terous sport. Some, amovg whom the Portiogallo was most vehement, 
swore with oaths und Curses that it wasso. Two or three d:clared that 
the dog bad been sbut up aft in the suileroom a full bour before they last 
saw the mi-siug lad bu-y with bis fishing lines close to the opea porthole 
ofaculveria, As for Zioga, be spoke tu none, auswered none, aud vooe 
cured to question bis griet. Have any of you ever chanced to see a ne- 
gro’s face turn asben pale—all the villunve ink of bis complexion preci- 
pitated from the dry parchment of bis skin by the inward chemistry of 
ao agonising breast? That night, about eight bells. being toward the 
end of the Portingallo’s watch on deck, @ ery from the atill surface of 
the ocean but a litle way off, which seemed to vibrate through the sbip’s 
timbers, roused ustrom sieep. We tambled up from our hammocks and 
looked anxiously around. Scarce a stone’s throw distant, on the stare 
boa d side, in the very track of the muonlight, we saw the juily buat 
adrift, aud iu it the gigantic figure of the negro etooping over something 
which lay pros'rare at bis feet. It was the Portingailo, vaked to the 
waret, gagged aod bound band and foot. As we guzed, the negro at- 
ta-hed a second rope to ove of those by which the Portingallo was already 
fastened. In the thrilling light of the mooubeams every detail shone 
distinct and clear as in the picture of a martyrdom lighted by a thou- 
eand tapers at high mass, (Crosses himself ) 

We sbaddered a8 we saw the negro make this rope well fast, while the 
Portingallo lay writhing in the bout veture him. We saw his white teeth 
glivten again ux he griaued in bis revenge, and the metallic shine of 
agouy on tbe Portingallu’s face, and the sweat pouriog down him, and 
the wriukk d anguish of his brow, and the bristling of bis bair in the ex- 
tremity of his terror; aud-then, last of all, we heard the gentle plasbin 
of the water as the boat swayed with their movement, and the frettin 
the rope, and each touch of their naked limbs, aud tbe gurg'e iu the Fc 
tim’s throat, and the breathing of the aveoger and the doom-d. Your 
stage laups, ladies, do rot cast so fair and true a light as that beaatitul 
tropic meousbine ou the face, Then the aegro carefully lifted bis victim 
— the — ea on od aud ave # little distance off, 

is purpese +d eimultanevu u us. He was fishin 

bumap tive bait fur sbarks, ? hs 2a 

An Actor, Saiuts of mercy} aad did none of you interfere? 

Antonio, Au leperial lady ata ball fight could not be more én- 

trauced than we were. Pressutly a dark shadow rose from the warr 

near the bout, and then anotber and unother, until a dozea sharks, small 
aud lurge, slowly moviug their ruddet-like tails, were poised in full 
sight beveata.. When the Portingallo‘saw them, he leapt balf out of the 
water witb @ convulsive effort that nearly beut him double, as ye may 
have seen’a fish on dey land jerk itself spasmodically towards oceaa. 

The largest shark quickly taroed over uoderueath ; bat Zinga twitched 

bie line, and thea a secoud and a third essayed to seize that living bait, 

Thea the gag got loose. and the doomed man yelled to Heaven aud to 

the sbbp for wid, and sbricked 4 brief aod piteous tale, how the boy over- 

valenced aad fell iuto the sea. aud bow bat for the siark be would bim- 
~elf buve saved him. But Zioga yelled with’ triampb, and they both 
yelled togetber, gutil you could rcaroely distinguish between their cri 

aud gatwist the eacred barmouy of reven_e from the howlia discord of 
despair. Ob! revenge, I tell you, is the g-ft of the gods, the only joy 
that the gradging immortals freely ehare! So the biack cried in bis 


fury, aud the white man in hia agony, until the ship's crew suddenly 
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in fierce answer to all ; and the ebarks made a 
that you woald have thought beil itself bad 
Zsnga patled his tine no longer; and, like 
at the death, the sharks closed upon their prey, and the boat 
and fro, and the black dunced screeching and howling ; aud 
the time we bad lowered the gig aad loog-boat—oth of which we 
Gad staved full of holes, as a woman’s reputation wheu handled by a 

Ow sex—we saw nothiog save a few shivered plaoks, and a 
_@ark’red-stain on the placid water, to tell us of the scene that had been 
. Within an boar a breeze sprung up, within two it had freshened 
gale, within three we were scuddiag uuder bare poles. During four 
. the barricane raged, on the fifth the ship struck and foundered, and 

alone escaped to tell the story of the Negro’s Revenge. Methinks 
~ look pale, ladies—there is nothing for the complexion, believe me, 
sea-air. 


ri 


THE ORPHEONISTS IN LONDON. 

Now that our vocal frieads from over the water are again on the 
wing, after a week’s experience of Eogland and the Baoglish, we may be 

mitted, without transgressing the limits of public affairs, properiy so 
called, or in any way departing from our usual course, to dedicate to 
them a few cordial words of LZ’ Hnvoi. Of their admirable performances 
in the Crystal Palace enough bas been said by the Euglish press to gra- 
tify the most exacting and most legitimate national amour propre of our 
neighbours. Although we may perhaps astonish some Frevct readers 
by tbe.casual remark that choral singing on a large scale was not abso- 
‘futely new even to the native barbarians of these Isles when the Orpheo- 
nists arrived among us on a kindly and civilisiug mission, we are bound 
to coufess, and we do so most glaily aud gratefully, that ia perfect dis- 
cipline of tone, delicacy and brightuess of expressiva, in ardour of feel- 
ing and vivacity of intelligence, our Eaglish choral eingers have enjoyed 
@ delightful lesson in listening to their French brethrea. Speaking 
rally, and without aoy affectation of technical knowledge, we should 
magine that in the nice management of nuances it would be d ficult to 
surpass the Cologne Union ; but as an instance of the value of bruins to 
singers, commend us to the legionaries of that true Napoleon of Peace, 
M. Kiugene Delaporte. This excellent gentleman has come to our Isles 
like anotber Prospero, with M. Batiste for his Ariel, to crush the Culban 
of war, and to give us, instead of screams of rage and panic, “ sweet 
girs that give delight, and burt not.’’ The story of M. D laporte’s crea- 
tion of the Orpheouists—bis eathusiasm and self devotion—is a romance 
of musical history ; but it is-also the story of a true social reformer, who, 
by the spell of bis art, or rather by the siocerity of bis faith, bas lent a 
saving grace and huppioess to the homes of thousands of his fellow- 
@ountry men. 

The reception of the singers and of the splendid military band of the 
Guides cannot have fuiled to strike our friends as something more than 
merely complimentary in its heartiness, The British public is noterious 
among foreiga artists for its indulgence, especially to “ first appear- 
ances ;”’ but the grectiog of our twoor three thousand guests last week was 
in the deepest tense of our good old word a welcome: we trust and believe 
it was thus interpreted. The arrival of La France Musicale on our rugged 
but not unfriendly coast was singularly well timed. We are as far as 

ible from thinking that the interval between the Voluoteer Review 
and the Prize Meetiog of the National Rifle Association was an inauspi- 
gious moment for the unresisted landing of M. Delaporte’s army. On 
the contrary, these domestic military celebrations seem to lend a pecu- 
liar and not distasteful pungency to the festival of harmony that pro- 
glaims with joyous fraternal acclammations that England in arm; means 
ace to all who are willing to keep it. Many people who had never 
ard of the Orpheonisis were under an impression that their visit to 
this country was nothing more than one of those vast entertainments to 
which the Crystal Pulaee Company has accustomed us of late years, 
‘For our own part, we sbould always hesitate to treat a commercial en- 
terprise, however large and laudable, as an iaternational ques'ion, lest 
some hitch in the arrangemeats should be tortured by ingenious pam- 
pbleteers abroad into au evidence of British perfidy, perhaps even mag- 
Dified into a casus belli. But the Orpheonists bave, with high spirit, aod 
in the most generous language, repudiated and repelled the idea that 
they were paid to come and siog ia Euglani. Like our own choralists 
at the Handel Festival, our Freoch brethren were simply franked from 
Paris to London and back ; and as to the expenses of their stay (which 
we fear the “ignodle rapacity” of land sharks indigeuious to all civil zed 
capitals may have seriously affected), they were defrayed out of the six 
months’ daily savings of men who, as they nobly tell ue, “all live by 
their work.” If any assurance of this kind had been needed to make 
our French brethren welcome, theze most honourable aod high miaded 
words are enough. But it is characteristically wortby of our chivalrous 
neighbours that when even their siogers cross the seas, they go to sing 
4‘ for an idea.”? Would that all ideas were as ba:mless and beneficent as 
this! 
To all of us—Orpheonists of France—who sing in the evening as a relaxa- 
‘tion after the labours of the day, and ia order to procure some of that pl 
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bas passed away. The more we ree of one auvther the less we sbull be 
likely to fall out ; and the time will come when we shall differ only as 
much as the tenors and the basees under M, Eugene Delaporte’s burda. 
This is the signification of Saturday’s banquet at the Crystal Paluce 
and we trust the Champenois Orpheonists were more astonished at 
quaatity and quality of the champagne consamed in this country than at 
the enthasiastio ratification of the alliance of France and Eugiand. 
—————— 


THE DISSENTERS AND THE CENSUS. 


There is something said ia a certain book of those who compassed cea 
and land to muke oue proselyte, only’ to make him worse than before. 
A zeal of this kiod seems to bave infected all sorts of Christians ia our 
times, 80 great is the anxiety to coant up ‘to @ good figure. and so much 
lees the iuterest taken ia the religious quality of the iodividual Coris- 
tian. Just now the approaching Census is the battle-ground between 
the Es'avlisbed Church and all other devomiaations. In the last Census 
it is quite clear, from the vociferous pro’est raised by all Churchmen 
and tue excessive satisfaction of the Disseuters, that the latter had stolen 
@ march on the Church of Eagland, and by some trick of practical arith. 
metic bad swelled the returns from their Meeting houses at the expense 
of the Coarch. The latter, which is always a most faithful exponent of 
the English character, and which does its spiritaal business much as the 
War-office did the Crimean war, and much as we are doing the public 
works of this metropolis, was caught napping on that occasion, but has 
ever since resolved to muke up for-her neglect. 

The Returns bave been pulled to pieces in a thousand ways, and, if 
Wwe have not ourselves joined the sport, it is that, with all due respect to 
the Registrar-Geoeral and bis staff, we do not attach the value some 
people do to religious stutist'os, One result of the controversy is, that 
in the Census Bill now before Parliament it is proposed to provide 
against Close pucked chapels and deserted churches, monster revivals, 
and rainy days, by putting te every man the question point blank, 
* What is your religious persuasion?” Sv the question stands, and’ the 
effect of this very small formula on the Dissenting body is as if they had 
been pricked by [thutiel’s spear. They are in utter dismay at what we 
are bound to conclude will be the detection of their real paucity. Oa 
the contrary, Churchmen are preparing to siag Jo ¢riumphe over the rout 
of their untagouists, For our part, we can scarcely coucvive the mind of 
the man who conld propose to put such @ question to everybody, when 
we think who aud what “everybody” is. Ualess the answera be almost 
univereally trae the returo will be worthless, and if they be true the 
answers, iu this metropolis at least, will be that generally the religious 
profession is nid. 

It is impossible to doubt that these zealots are battling to swell up 

their resprctive numbers from those amphibious classes which bave really 
no profession at all. The degree of success iu this questionable enter- 
prise must depend much on accident; but, be it much or little, it seems 
to us equally worthices. What if it should appear on the face of the 
answers to such a question that three-fourths of the metropolitan popu- 
lation were Church people? The ooly moral would be that the Caurch 
had neglected its duty, or that professed Churchmanship was just good 
for nothing, or that these balf million Churchmen might be left to take 
care of themselves, It certainly could be no matter of boast to the 
Church that it allowed its members to remain such as they certainly are. 
The Courch can win no glory from the names of those who consider 
Courchmanship a sufficient excuse for neglecting every religious duty, 
and ofteu every moral duty as well. For the Church to insist on the 
proposed question is to accept the position of a refuge for the destitute, 
to be conteut with a mere mob, and to depeud on an army great only on 
paper. We see no conclusion of any practical importance that the Church 
could engraft on any returo, were it of the most paradoxical character. 
We all kuow there is work enough to be dune, and no specification of 
nambers can add to this fact. 
If anyoody wishes to be an Apostle to the Gentiles, or, as we now call 
it, a missionary to the heathen, he need not wait to leara half a dogea 
languages, or spend a fortune at a college, or purchase an outfit, or cross 
one or two oceans, or run the risk of being eaten by savages. He has 
ouly to walk a couple of miles in aay direction in this m-tropolis, or, if 
that be too much, go the nearest mews or back lane, and be will fiad 
plenty of stray sheep whom no pastor ever sought out, with whose hearts 
no man of Gud ever commuued, whu have, indeed, heard of the Church, 
and have been baptized—nay, married and charched ia its fabrics, bat 
who know about as much of its faith as if they were the intended objects 
of the projected mission to Central Africa. Why should Churchmen be 
com passing sea and land to make proselytes aud to swell muster-rolls, 
when they seem utterly iudiffzrent to the personal results for which they 
are making themselves respuosible? On the other haad, why should 
Dissenters be auxious to conceal the well-koown fact that the most neg- 
lected misses of our population aré nominally Church people ? 

In the face of the oppoeition that has been organized, and which showed 
iteelf last night in the Commons, it is impossible that the question can 
stand, aod this metropolis is to be spared the distressing scrutiny into 
its religious pro‘essivu or coavictious. But cannot both Church people 





to be derived from music which we cannot purchase, it his been said to us— 
* You have sung for along time. You have made noble efforts ; you have even 
d sacritizes on yourself to arrive at a result which to-day you hive at- 
tained. People sing also in England. Very well, go to haetecs to show your 
success. Afterwards the English will come ia their turn to prove to us on this 
land, as on so many others, that they have 20 wish to give us precedence. Let 
Us excite, ia a new way, that noble emulation which, perhaps, is really the se- 
eret of the prosperity of the two nations. Let us coutrivute our stone to the 
monument of the Anglo-French alliance, and cement it by singing.’” 

We bave never met with a happier defiaition of the true alliance be- 
‘tween France and Eugland than—emulation in the arts of peace. We 
make bold 'o declare that the Guides and our Marioes did not more en- 
thusiastically respond to each other’s national strains on Sutarday than 
the English press responds to the vow of the Orpheonists, 

Let us hope, too, that the trifling, or more thau trifliug, inconveniences 
of foreign travel, with which our friends over the water are perhaps less 
familiar than the waadering Great Briton, may be lost in the moonlight 
of memory long before the echoes of British cheers and the clasp of Bri- 
tish hands have ceased to revisit their waking dreams. We are ouly 
taking a hint from an eminent French critic when we express our appre- 
bension that no buman being is less migratory iu bis iuetincts, or, if we 
may be pardoned the phrase, less at home when abroad, than a Freach- 
mao. Home sickoees is upon bim almost as soon as he has paid his last 
sacrifice to Neptune, guardian deity of the Briti-h Isles. What must be 
his feelings when on a Suoday night (happily not morning) he is sad- 
denly turned loose in this multitudinous waste of bricks, with only as 
much of the vernacular on bis lips as will enable him to sing by some 
——o process God save the Queen, with foreign coin in his pocket, with 

egs still shaky from the Channel, cast adrift among raging cabmen and 
blaziog gio shops, and burried through mazes of in‘erminabie gas-lamps, 
seeking rest and tinding none! The immense indifference of a populvus 
ity. strikes a chill to the heart even of a countryman ; but to tue fo- 
reiguer, and especially to the Frenchman, the euergetic selfishness of 
such a city as Loudon may well be, iu its firet aspect, overpowering. Ia 
this instauce there seems to bave beex some unfortunate negligeuce in 
the preliminary arrangements for the comfortable dispoeal of nearly 
three thousand guests. ; 

Who was to blame we know not; but at all events we are happy to 
‘know that the Orpbeonists had commirsioned a deputation of their owa 
body to secure lodgings, and that the hotels ia which they vainly sought 
for shelter were not Euglisb. No doubt these hotels were already full to 
overfluwiug. Surely an botel in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square 

would no more rep+l an Orphbeouist than Mivart’s would refuse admit- 
tance to a king. It is satisfactory to know that alter the first night’s 
miseries our friends were tolerably lodged and boarded ; and we don’t 
believe they count perpetual rosibif and beer amoag the hardships of 
their sojourn on our shores.. Have we not beard of a Frenchman who 
oy aad in Eogtand could never be persuaded to dine without pease- 
addin 
* We , re hope for much satisfaction to our national vanity from the 
Orpheonist impressions of our streets and monuments. We have not yet 
achieved a Paradise of stones and mortar ; the strength and beauty of 
our institutions are not discoverable in rectilinear fagades. Nor are the 
secrets of English life and society penetrated at a ylunce ; but if our 
French visitors have, with their babitual sagacity, remarked the absence 
in this capital of some continental features, they will probably have 
learned some useful comparisons and contrasts. That two thousand five 
hundred Frenchmen, taken trom all Glasses of that glorious people, and 
from all the departments of that magnificent empire, should have volua- 
teered to come over to eee, face to fuce, the godless heretics and horrible 
sea-monsters, of whose perfidy their only licensed in-tructors have told 
them so many tales, is to our thinking an inestimable advantage to both 
nations, and, therefore, to the world. trance aod Eigland are like 
frieuds who, on some trumpery dirpute which five minutes’ iaterview 
would put to rights, get to work to write each other sharp and stinging 


aud Disseuters find eome wortbier occupation than to ruo up a begyarly 
account of empty souls egsinst one auother? Ten thousand men io 
buckram can do no good tu any church. But first and foremost it is evi- 
dent that the great masses of our population have to be made Christian 
at all in the most geueral sense. They are io the condition of “the 
sheep without a shepherd” that we read of, who assembled everywhere io 
thousands, and were taught in the most geueral way the nature and spirit 
of the kingdom of Heaven. We have ouly to lock back to the last ten 
years to see the utter worthlessaess of the clevereat controversial jockey- 
ship. We forget the precise proportion of Church people and Dissen- 
ters established by the late Census, if, indeed, we ever thought it worth 
while to inquire, but it has not led to a single practical result, 

No doubt, it has appeared in Episcopal charges and Nonoconformist 
magazines ; but, except ia the torrid zuue of polemics, the whole ques- 
tion is utterly uokuowo. Oa the coatrary, bad a teath part of the geal 
lavished on th's worthless controversy been employed ia searching out 
ignorance, mis ry, aud recklessness, aod addressing to them the simplest 
truths aod persuasions, at all events a few souls would have been saved, 
and there would be eomething to show for it. As these religious inter- 
rogatories ot the approaching Census are to be either given up or consi- 
derubly modified, perhaps Church people and Dissenters may now shuke 
baods over their ten years’ quarrel, aud admit that a figure in a sum is 
not quite so important as actually raising the condition of the people in 
the eosle both of time and eternity. Evin if they cannot go quite band 
in hand, there ig work enough for both of them, and they need not inter- 
fere one with another.—London paper. 


————— 


THE NEAPOLITAN CONSTITUTION. 


The i of the grant of a Neapolitan Constitution may 
possibly embarrass the friends of the Italian cause. It is true that no 
mao, io or out of Naples, believes in the sincerity of the King, who may 
perhaps bave secured beforehand an express dispensation for perjury, 
instead of trusting to the large Papal indulgence which always covered 
his father’s falsebuods and cruelties, The Liberal leaders assuredly hope 
nothiog from Royal promises ; but they may possibly desire to use the 
dynasty as an iostrumeut fur maintaining the separate political existeuce 
of the Kingdom. The Monarchy which was long the most popular and 
powerful in Italy may be uaowilling to accept the supremacy of Pird- 
mont ; and some theorists may even persuade themselves that a division 
into two Sovercigaties will not be incompatible with national regenera- 
tion. A year ago, much might have been raid in favour of Neapolitan 
independence if the Guverament had poseessed sufficient prudence or 
spirit.to identify iteelf with the cause of Italy. At the present day, 
separation means disunion, contingent ility, and a constant opening 
for the arms or policy of unfriendly foreigners. Having already lost 
Sicily, Naples is ia nv position to staud alone, even if the State were inter- 
nally as thorougbly auited as Piedmont, It is impossible that a Vonsti- 
tutional Goverument should maintaia itself against the intrigues of the 
Royalists, under the cold disapprobation of th: rest of Italy. There 
would be a Papal faction, a Freach faction, a Republican faction, inces- 
santly conepiriog ; and all ions of malcontents might from time to 
time unite with one avother, relying on the discontent of the city rabble 
aod of the old Royal army. Judicious Neapolitan patriots lung since 
satisfied themselves that the expulsion of the Bourbons was the indispen- 
sable condition of freedom or improvement, The opportunity of enjoy- 
ing temporary show of power, and of effecting a few nomioul reforms, 
ought not tu tura them aside at the present crisis from the paramouat 
object of dethroning the dyaasty. Even if the preseat wearer of the 
Crown were sufficiently recommended by his incapacity, the maintenance 
of a separate kingdom iuvolves the risk, at no distant period, of some 
Marat or Leuchtenberg pretender, who would be eupported by all the 
power of France. It is only ia one great Italian mouarchy that there 
will be go rvom for toreiga ueurpa'iow. For this reason the [mperial 
journalists and pampbileteers of Puris protest--with equal vebemence 
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lettera which rankle aud envenom long alter the irrit@¥idh of the moment 


against natioual orgauigzation in wily aod iu Germany. As long as 


there are petty Priocipalities ander the dominion of unpopular ral 
French bayonets and euiversal may at any mowent suppress: 
iudepeodence and freedom. 

It is untortunate that Garibaldi has thonght it neceesary to precipitate 
the annexation of Sicily by the usz of the same questionable machinery 
which bas already, ia its exercise at Nice, deprived bim of an [tatiana 
birthplace. Uuiversal suffrage can neither streng'hen nor undo the title 
which is derived from his own achievements, aad from the voice of the 
population. The new-fangled device, though it may carry out bis im 
mediate purpoee in Sicily, may at any moment be turoed against the 
cause of freedom and justice. It is impossible to anticipate the vote 
which might be given by the peasaatry of Calabria or the Abruzzi; and 
evea now the numerical majority in the capital would probably pro, 
claim the absolute sovereigaty of Francis I[. A vote organized by Mas- 
zini in favour of a Republic would probably overthrow the fabrio of 
Italian independence ; and, at the best, universal suffrage can ouly com 
firm Garibaldi’s existing power of dispo:iog of the destiuies of Sicily. 

The annexation iteelf, forced on against Garibaldi’s former opinion, 
will bring hie eaterprise prematurely withia the balefal inflaence of 
Freach diplomacy. There is little use in addressing notes of remoa- 
siraoce to Palermo, while at Turin Count Cavour may shrug bis shoul- 
ders in disclaimer of all responsibility when he is exhorted to save the 
King of Naples from destructioa. WhenS.cily is once amalgamated, the 
liberating Dictator sinks back into the position of a mere Governor, or 
perbaps of a mutinous Sardinian subject. If he pursues bis enterprise 
ou the mainland, be will lose the services of the Sicilian army which he 
is creating, and once more he will bave to commence the care:r of a pri- 
vate adveuturer, as if he had only yesterday laaded at M irsala. 

The insolent counsels of France will be urged with additional energy 
at Turin, and perhaps it will be thought necessary to interfere for the 
protection of the iujured King of Naples. Down to the present time, it 
seems that the Goverument of Turiu bas resisted the pressure of the French 
Ambuas<ador, by decliving to interfere for the protection of the falling 
Neapolitaa dynasty. The project of an Italian Federation was, evea at 
the conclusion of tbe Austrian war, with good reason regarded as an ua- 
seasonable attempt to perpetuate the weakuess aod dependeace of the 
Peninsula. The renewal of the echeme uader present circumstances can 
only be regarded as an insulting absurdity. A federal relation which ia- 
cluded only three potentates would ia itself be a questionable coutrivaace, 
and whea the characters and positions of the proposed partaers are taken 
in consideration, their union would present strange anomalies. The 
Pope. who would be the nominal head of the League, has excommunicated 
the King who would be its practical leader for occupyiug proviaces 
which would be guaranteed by both; and Sicily which is claimed by 
Naples as part of itself. is on the point of being anaexel to Piedmont, 
The meaniug of a Federal alliance would simply consist ia the reauaci- 
ation of the prospect of [talian unity ; aud the only motive by which it 
caa be even ostensibly recommended is to be found in the ambitious jea- 
lousy of France. Imperial pamphleteers still coutinue to impress upon 
Victor Emmanuel the belief tbat, of all his recent acquisitious, he holds 
Lombardy alone by a suffivient title. The anuexatiou of Tuscany aad of 
Romagna has never yet been recognised at the Tuileries ; aud it must 
be admitted that Centra! Italy derives its freedom only from the oat onal 
act and will, instead of relying ou the conde:ceading benevoleuce of a 
foreign patron. 

The best solution of the Neapolitan difficulty would be found in the 
dep sition of the King and his family by the Assembly which is about to 
be summoned. I) is impossible that a Constitutionul Goverument should 
maintain a neutral position towards the conqueror of Sicily. Garibaldi 
will insist on a recognition of the independence of the island, aud be will 
‘also require strong guarantees for the adhesioa of Naples to au Italiaa 
policy. None of the objects which he has ia view will be attained as 
long as the King possesses any portion of substantial power ; and, on the 
other hand, it seems useless to maintain a dynasty which cun aever be 
trusted with the exercise of its functions. According to the latest ac- 
counts, the inhabitants of the capital received the Constitution and the 
three-coloured flag with significant iadifference. A portion of the mob 
celebrated the occasion by an attack on the police, or possibly the agents 
of the Government themselves originated a disturbance whch ended in 
destroying the written record of thrir crimes. It is probable that no 
active party is in correspondence with Garibaldi, but no decisive step 
can be taken until the patriotic leaders have ascertained the disposition 
of the army. The only generals whose names are known to the world, have 
long been identified with the fallen tyranny ; but perbaps they may not 
be indisposed to redeem their error by deserting a losing cause. In 1848 
the army was indifferent between despotism and Coustitutioual Govern- 
ment, uutil tbe King found it convenient to violate his oath aod his bon- 
our. If the officers of the present day prove equally compliant, the Pi- 
edmontese forces will be competent to take precautions aguiost a futare 
resumption of their allegiance to the absolute Kiag. It will be better 
that Naples should be liberated without civil war and bloodsbed, but the 
work will remain unaccomplisbed as long as a Bourbon Kiog is on the 
throne. The withdrawal of recognition from the ageut of the former 
Duke of Tuscany, forms but a slight instalment of the coucessions by 
which the deepairing tyrant will have to purchase even contemptuous fur- 
bearance of Sardinia. It would save trouble, and spare some superstiti- 
ous remorse, to abdicate instead of becoming au accomplice ia the echis- 
matic spoliation of the Pope. If the Parliameat of Naples bas suffisient 
courage to imitate the example of England in 1688, the anuexation to 
Northerao [taly will be a simpler and safer solution than the substitution 
of William of Orange for James I1.—Saturday Review. 


Kurpevial Parlianent. 


House of Lords, July 10. 
MASSACRES OF CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY, 


In reply to a question by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Lord WopeHouse said : With regard to the general question of what 
information the Government have r-ceived from Syria, I am sorry to 
say that | can conform entirely the lameutable accouuts which he has 
given of the events which have taken place there. Dispatches received 
yesterday, of a recent date—I cannot state what is the latest, bat I re- 
member one d spatch was dated the 18th of last month—deercribe a state 
of things than which nothing can be more miserable or more deserving 
the compassion of all Christians. The principal places at which these 
outrages have taken place are Hasbeiya and Zableb. At Hasbeiya the 
principal Christians were congregated together, and, having been in- 
duced to lay down their arms, they were next day atiacked by the 
Druses, and a large portion of them massacred in the preseuce of the 
Turkish troops in the place, who do not appear to have iuterfered. 
Your lordships will see in the newspapers accounts of this massacre, but 
it is stated ia one of the dispatches that a considerable number of the 
Christians bad escaped ; and we, therefore, have reason to believe that 
the massacre was not so general as is represented. It seems that this 
ma-eacre was not confined merely to the Christians, but that the chief of 
the Druses, who bad command on that occasion, took the opportunity to 
revenge himself on some Mussulmaxs, with whom there had been a teud. 
It seems that at Zsbleh the people made a defence, but were at lust over- 
powered. The Druses gained possession of the town, and committed 
most horrible brutalities. But there, also, a considerable number of the 
Christian population were able to retire before the mussucre began, 
The general state of that country is one of the greatest contusion and 
disturbauce. How the feud originated is at present almost a matter of 
doubt, for not only dues it spring from the hereditary hatred of the 
Druses against the Maronites, but the Druses are joined by other tribes, 
to some extent by the Mussulman population generally, : 

The Turki-h authorities are much tu be blamed tor not having taken 
active measures. The Turkish troopsia the neighbourhood of Zsbleh 
took no steps to put down the disorder, and did nothiug to resist the 
Druses. The only excuse is that practically they are powerless. There 
is a great want of troops, and their authority is altogether disregarded 
by the mountaineers. Toe Ambassadors of the different Powers met to- 
gether some weeks ago, and agreed to send instructions to their consuls 
in Syria to communicate with the Turkish Pashas, and to endeavour to 
induce them to take some active measures. We have not received the 
information, but intelligence has reached France, that a Paha has been 
since sent with extensive powers to put down rebellion, that reiuforee- 
meuts of troops have-also been seni, and that effurts will be made to re- 
store order. The latest account is from the Consul at Damiscus, who 
thinks that apprebension is not altogether well founded, ulvhough it is 
only right to eay that there are other persons who take a diff-reut view ; 
but it is bis opinion that D will not uadergo the same horrors 
which have occurred in other towns, and that it will be able to resist all 
attack wbich may be made upon it. My noble friend a-ks whether ‘we 
cao Jay the pupers on the subject on the table of the Huuse. I have mot 
had au opportunity of communicating with my noble friend at the bead 
of the Poreiga Office, but I do not thiuk it likely that there will be any 
objection to their production, With regard to the steps which have beea 











taken by Her Mujesty’» Government, as soon as intelligence reached us, 
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before the latest accounts, orders were sent to Admiral Martin to proceed 
with a squadron to the coast of Syria, to ube ahaa 
Sete & nprmnates Fe Rabbaivon, We are i that the 

} Government bave sent some sbips of war for the same purpose 
to that coast, and that there are also vessels there beloogiog to Russia 
and other Powers. Her Majesty’s Government have been in communi- 
cation with the Governmeat of Turkey, Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
France, as to the measures which will become necessary. 


DISTURBANCES AT ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


Viscount Dungannon called attention to the riots in the parish church 
of St. George’e-in-the East, which had occurred on the 17th and 24th 


June. 

The Bishop of Lonpoy said he wished to state to the noble lord and to 
the government that this question ought not to be trifled with any longer 
—(hear, hear)—because every day it would become more and more im- 
ao He could not with the noble lord that every succeeding 

nday was worse than former, for from the information which he 
weekly received upon the subject, he believed that the proceedings within 
the charch were better, or at least not so very bad as they were before 
they bad become the subject of discussion. But this might be owing to 
the presence of the police in the neighbourhood. He would frankly state 
that he bad received information that if it were not for the presence of 
the police in the church, the riots would be as bad as ever they Were. 
Now, what he wished to call attention to was this, that so long as this 
house was sitting there would be some check upon those proceediogs, but 
there was rapidly approaching the time of year when that bouse would 
not be sittiog, and probably the noble ear! the President of the Council 
would consider whether it would be possible to go oa until February 
next, without a large body of police being kept withio the charch during 
divine service. It was painful for him to speak of any church in bis 
diocese in such terms. There must be great blame somewhere when a 
clergyman required so large a body of police for the purpose of keeping 
order in bis church. A bill was being passed through the legislature, 
and when it bad become law it would provide against persons disturbing 
congregations and the clergymen—in short, if persons were guilty of 
brawling in a church they would be liable to be taken before the nearest 
justice of the peace and be committed to prison. He hoped it would be 
no long time before the bill was in force. It had been questioned whether 
the churchwardens had done their duty or not, and he believed they had, 
though perbaps unwillingly ; but be wished to point out that it was 
quite impossible for two churchwardens aided by four sidesme2a to re- 
strain a mob of 4,000 people. The police were in fact indispensable at 
present to aid in the services of the church. (Hear, hear.) 

He wished to point out that some legislation was necessary to panish 
the persons who were the cause of these riots. The law of the church of 
England 4s it was at present administered left every clergyman to settle 
for himself which of certain services, withia certain limits, he would use 
within the church. There was no check upon the clergy as to that part 
of their respousibility. The parishioners had no power over the incum- 
beat, and all they could do was to leave their parish church and go else- 
where. But he was glad to say there were very few clergymen who 
were so utterly dead to all good feeling as to persist in maintuiaing the 
uee of services, the result of which would be to compel their parighioners 
to leave their parish church, but the good sense and good feeling ot the 
great majority of the clergy prevented them from trifling with those pm 
sons whose souls were Cc »mmitted to their charge. (Hear, hear.) This 
Matter required to be looked iato, and he had caused an inquiry to be 
made as to whether clergymen could fit up their churches as they thought 

roper, It was not often that clergymen desired to do so; but if they 

id, he would just observe that he had come to the conclusion that they 
had no such power as some of them imagined ; and he had sent round a 
circular letter informing his clergy that he should require them thence- 
forward to make no changes whatever in fittiog up tkeir churches with 
out first obtaiuing a faculty from the Birhop’s Court. (Hear, hear.) 
He had proposed a scheme some four months ago for the purpose of giv- 
ing the bishops a larger power, but the government had not thought fit 
to carry it into law ; and at present a clergyman could eet at nought the 
power and authority of the bishop. He did not think St. George’s in- 
the-East was altogether an isolated case. There were other cases in 
diffrent parts of the country ; and he thought there ought to be some 
cbeck upon the power of individuals who would persist io outraging the 
feeli igs «f the people. Me should be glad to know whether the govern- 
ment would take steps under the new statute, for in case persons g0 mis- 
e nda :t themselves they ought to be punished. He wouid aleo ask the 
gc verament to consider whether some plan should not be devised by 
whicw the root of there evila might be touched ; and whether the persons 
should not be punished who caused these riots by trifling with the feel- 
ings of the people? (Hear, bear.) 

Earl GRaNVILLE was ucderstood to say that nothing had taken 
place which amounted to a breach of the peace, though there had been 
serious interruptions to the performance of divine service. He read the 
reports of the police, which had been sent to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and which reports showed that ihe reports in the 
newerpapere were not correct. Every Sunday for some time past there 
had been inside and outside the church seven'y-three pulicemau—a force 
larger by far than ever employed in one place except in cases of danger 
fromthe assembliog together of great numbers of persons. So far as put- 
ting the law as it stood into action, he did not think the government 
could take any further steps in the matter. He did not wish to say any- 
thing which might appear to sanction these disturbances, but it cer- 
tainly was a matter fur comment that a clergyman should require the as- 
sistance of 73 policemen to protect him in his parish church. He thought 
the bishop of the diocese should bave been vested with power to put a 
stop to these disturbances, but under any circumstances all must repro: 
bate the proceedings of the mob. As to the power of the right rev. pre- 
late to deal with these individual clergymen, he could only say that the 
government had considered the scheme laid before them, and although it 
might have led to some advantages, yet, on the other hand, there would 
be great dizadvantages. Upon the whole, the scheme would not obtain 
the end in view. 

The Eur! of ELLENBoROUGH said this was really a matter which was be- 
coming more seriousevery week, and he did not thiok that the govern- 
ment had paid very great attention to the subject. It was said these were 
isolated cases, but whether that were so or not, it was a gross violation 
of the law, aud it was monstrous that the law should give grea‘er pro- 
tection against a riot in the house of a private individual than it affurded 
against the deeecration of the house of God. (Hear, hear.) He believed 
there was a want of power in the bishops to control their clergy. The 
parochial system was much praised as being the best possible, but every 
pe was a little state, subject only to the suzerainty of the bishop, and 

t was like the suzerainty of the sultan over the provinces of Turkey, 
they were independent states. (Hear, hear.) He thought the best wa 
to act with St. George’s-In-the-East would be to close the charch. It 
Would not do to go on trifling with the matter longer, because the riots 
there affected all the other churches in the neighbourbood. 

The Lorp Cuaxcetor said it appeared to be supposed by a number of 
persons that the government or the Queen in couucil had power to make 
an order to sbut up the cburcb, but neither the Queen in council nor the 
government bad any authority todo that. The bi-hop of the diocese was 
the only authority who could make such an order, and be could not do 
. eae the epee of the pomereees There must be a change in the 

aw before such a power as that supposed to be ia the government 
be exerci:ed. (Hear, hear.) . " von 

After a few words in explanation from Lord Dungannon, the subject 
arog ped. 

—_— 
ONE VIEW OF THE CHINA WAR. 

The first demand for money on account of the China war may now be 
daily expected. A parliamentary paper, issued yesterday, informs us of 
ite amount— £3 356,104 tor naval aud military expenses—to which add a 
repayment of £443 896 to the government of India tor advances on ac- 
count of former expeditions, making together £3 800 000, or in round 
Bombers Four Millions. A few years ago this would buve aeemed a large 
sum. In 1845-1846 it would have been equal to one fourth of our war 
expenditure. But our ideas have been considerably eularged since theo. 
Instead of a fourth, it is a seventh of what we expeud on our army and 
pay f to ray nothing about fancy votes for fortifications. Four miilione, 
as Mr. Dieracli might say (if tbis war were bie), is a“ flea-bite.”” What 
is it by the side of last year’s taxes, £71.416,5872 A people which is 
content thus to pay for the blessings of government in time of peace 
more taxes thao it ¢ver paid in time of war, will surely not bagyle about 
ap ex iture which. at the worst, may be defrayed by an income-tax 
of 4d. inthe pound. But it there are ill-conditioned persons who do not 
understand their epoch—men who imagine that economy is stil) a states- 
meaolike quulity, aod insist on reducing questions of pulicy to a base 
arithmetical level—let us bope that they will not be found among those 
who have demanded and fvstered this war, who have expressed alarm 
Jest it should be averted, and even now are troubled by upprebensions 


that it may lead to too little devas'ation and bloodshed. It would dis- 
turb the ap if not the patience of the public to eee the familiar pub- 
lic swaggerer of the last six months ‘ 
pottering over accounts, and affecting to groan over the outlay which is 
vouc! to his wishes. . It is too late to simulate a penny-wisdom. 
it was worth while to invoke the ry of ay ae ney * pe 5 
cantile classes, and a horde of bateful passions, to precipitate this 3 
is worth while to go through with it without maundering about the 
“ hard-earned millions” it will cost. 

This war arises out of the Treaty. There is nothing like a war to 
give im toa treaty of commerce. Siace Lord Elgin was last 
at Tientsin we have concluded avother commercial Treaty with a nation 
nearer home. The sigoature of that Treaty was not preceded by any 
great military demonstration. It was a spontaneous agreement founded 
in the mutual and common interests of the contracting parties; and, 
baving a natural origin, it is likely to last, Already it is bearing rich 
fruite, Oa its success the Emperor of the French has staked three mill- 
ions of revenue, the sum of taxes repealed, persuaded that the increased 
trade under the new tariff will recompense him. It is within our kaow- 
ledge that, in elaborating the executory clauses of the Treaty the French 
Government gives proot of a strong desire to cultivate trade with this 
country, and we believe thatjwhen the tariff ow in couree of construction 
appears, it will be found that the French Customs Daties range nearer 
10 per cent. than, the 30 per ceat. which was the stipulated maximum. 
There is every reason to believe that with a continuance of peace the 
Treaty will give results far greater than was expected even in the ex- 
citement of its first announcement. Yet this safe and beveficent arrange- 
ment, full of material and moral advantages to both countries, is contin- 
ually disparaged and attacked, while we are urged to throw away millions 
in forcing our undesired acquaintance oa a remote aod uniutelligible 
people, We all know how the Treaty of Tien-tsia was obtained. We 
held a pistol at the ear of the other high contractiog party, and in that 
attitude we presented him with a document granting us concessions which 
our Amba<sador described as “ amounting to a revolution, and involving 
the surrender of some of the most cherished principles of the traditional 
policy of the Chinese Empire.” Of course the Treaty was sigued, and 
of course from that momeat the Chinese Government, by every rule of 
international law, became responsible to us for its faithfal execution. 
Oar claim on the Emperor of China is as good in law as if he had wan- 
dered through the East to fiad Lord Elgia, i d of being b 
the Ambassador in one of bis own cities. All this may be readily al- 
lowed, if it is thought to be of the least consequence ; but wher all this 
bas been eaid, Jet us not suppose we have changed the fundamental laws 
of buman nature. “They bave been extorted from its fears,” wrote 
Lord Elgin when he sent home the provisions of the Treaty. Those 
words fixed the character of the instrament. Fear may be a sufficient 
motive for the fulfilment of some engagements, those which may be dis- 
obarged by the payment of money, the surrender of territory, or any de- 
finite effort extending over a short period. But it is the worst conceiva- 
ble basis of a complicated treaty of commerce, making perpetual de- 
mands on the friendly feelings of those upon whom its fulfilment depends. 
The Treaty may be said to have had from the first the sentence of death 
in iteelf, Its nioth article, conceding the right of British subjects to 
travel to all parts of the interior of the Empire, would have been most 
useful if the weak Chinese Government could have sbaken off the fear 
with which it sees the proud Western stranger approach its people. War 
increases instead of destroying tbis fear, except when the feeling and the 
government are destroying together. , 

What is it we want in China? Not one more appointment for the di- 
plomatic service. Not the devil worship which Orientals pay to devasta- 
tors. We want trade, that first, and that Jast. And before a blow is 
struck we have it. It is confessed that, according to all accounts, Canton 
is very happy, Shangbai increases in commercial movement every quarter, 
the teas come down to Foochow. There is no massacre at Amoy, or 
difficulty at Ningpo. Tea and silk are coming out, and opium and cot 
ton goods are goiog in. Then what more shall we get by going to 
Pekio? 





———{${>———_ 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


All honour bas been done to the National Rifle Avsociation. The 
Queen fired the first shot, and made the representative hit for the 
Euglish marksmen, The Minister of War, President of the Aseuciation, 
bas distributed the prizes ia public at the Crystal Palace. A Scottish 
youth, the son of a renowned deer stalker, stands first amonget the crack 
shots, bearing the gold medal of the Society and the Queen’s prize—dis- 
tinctions that we hope long to see sought and won as national honours. 

Mr. Ross, the winuer of the Royal prize, was no stranger by the time 

Lord Elcho arrived at that announcement. He bad appeared and taken 
off two minor prizes. When called to receive the Queen’s prize of £250, 
the band struck up “ See the conquering bero comes,” and the applause 
that had greeted him before was redoubled. He bore bis honours with 
great quietness of manner, receiving the prize just as coully as be shot 
for it. He is tall, slight, and very youtbful in appearance. He was 
congratulated on his skill and success by the Presdent, the different 
members of the Council, and a koot of friends—among them was bis 
father, the famous deer-stalker. Mr. Ross was called on to show his 
gold medal, and, finally, to put it on; be held it up to the spectator-, 
but could not comply with the other request—the medal had no “ fix 
ings.” 
t was announced by Lord Elcho that Her Majesty has expressed her 
intention to make the prize she bas given an annual one as long as the 
Association existe, He explained also that though Mr. Ross was put 
down in the official lists as belonging to the 7th North York, and the 
President had flattered himeelf that the grand prize bad been won by a 
Yorksbireman, the winner was really much “further north” than York- 
shire—he was a Scotchmun. If the Euglish voluoteers next year allowed 
a Scotchman to take the gold medal, it would be a disgrace to them. To 
this the President rejoined, that if it took a Scotchman to win the prize 
it bad required Yorkshire to train him, which Lurd Elcho rebutted by 
asserting that the youthful Ross bad been trained by his father, the deer- 
stalker, considerably north of the Tweed. 

However, a British officer bolds the prize against all comers, and an 
English officer of the Liue contests closely with a Swise rifleman the se- 
cond place of honour amungst the “all comers,” and wins it; while a 
Volunteer English nobleman is decorated with the silver medal, and gains 
the second honour of the Association. Thus our English riflemen have 
amply sustained the reputation of the country for being among the first 
shots in the world. But we must not forget to give the Swiss their due. 
They bave contested all along under certain disadvantages, all of 
which they have met bravely and good-humouredly, as became meu 
coming from one of the homes of the rifle and liberty ; and they return 
bearing off a first class prize in the hands of M. Knecht, besides having 
earned the esteem of the best jadges for their excellent style of shooting. 
Between very good shots at loog ranges the balance of excellence is very 
delicate. In this trial for the Duke of Cambridge’s prize for breech- 
loaders the contest lay with Captain Lacy, of the 121h Foot, who bad 
scored 22 pointe out of 30 rounds at the long ranges for the Prince Con- 
sort’s prize ; yet afterwards we see M. Knecht the best man by one point 


three ties at 8 points, one of which was Swiss, to be decided by a repeti- 
tion of the trial, when Turner and Edwards, both Volunteers, proved the 
victors. 
Snuetaes, cee 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The screw steamship Hero, 91, Captain George H. Seymour, C.B., with 
bis Royal Highness the Prince of 
Ariadne. 26, Captain Edward W. Vansrittart, weighed anchor in the Ply- 
mouth Sound at seven o’clock on the 10th, and shortly after sailed for 
St. Johns, N. F. On leaving the port the Prince was saluted by the 
screw steamship St George 91, Cuptain the Hon. F. Egerton ; the screw 
steam frigate Emerald, 51, Cuptain Arthur Cuming; by the Artillery in 
Plymouth Citadel, and by the Cornish Royal Volunteers from a field 
battery near the ruins of Mount-Edgeumbe park. About a league and a 
balf south east of the Eddyetone the Hero was joined by Vice- Admiral Sir 
Charles Fremautie’s Channel squadron. Ou the 23:d, at 7 P.M., the 
Hero and Ariadne anchored at St. Jubo’s Harbour, At noon, on the 24tb, 
the Prince ot Wales and suite landed from the Hero, under a royal salate 
from the Citadel, the Ariadne. and the Flying Fish, the yards of which were 
manoed, as those of the Freach war sieamer, Jesasiris. The Goveruvor, 
Sir Alex. Bannerman, met the Prince on Queen’s wharf, conducted bim 
to a carriage, aud drove from thence through triumphal arcbes to the 
Governmeut House, The procession consisied of the Masonic body, the 
St. Audrew’s, St. George’s, British Mechanics’, Coopers’ Temperance, 
Native, and Irieh Sucieties, and the Pbhceaix Volunteers Fire Company ; 
« Guard «f Honour of the Royal Newfoundland Corps, and of the First, 
Seco:.d, Third, and Fourth Volunteers Rifle Corps. 

At one o'clock the Prince held a levee at ibe Government House, and 
dived with the Govervor in the evening. There was an immense con- 








course of epectators, aad great enthusiusm prevailed. i 


giviug himself the airs of a cit 
If 


in ten rounds at the same range, his score being 10. There were also 


Wales, and the ecrew steam frigate 


The day was made a holiday in Newfoundland ; all shops were cl 
in St, Joba's and the villages earroandiog, the inhabitants of whick wee, 
nearly all bere. Fiags were flying from every house, and the shipping 


was all decorated. 

To addresses presevted to the Prince, he replied as follows : 

“I sincerely thank you for the addresres presented to me, and for the- 
hearty welcome received from all, on my landing on the shores of thi 
the earliest colonial possession of the British Crown. I trust you w 
not think me regardless of your zealous loyalty, if I acknowledge these 
addresses collectively. It will afford me the greatest satisfaction to re- 
port to the Queen the devotion to her crown and person, unmistakabl 
evinced by the reception of her son, eloquently expressed in the ade 
dresses from various bodies in this towo and Harbour Grace. I am 
charged by the Queen to convey to you tbe assurance of the deep con- 
cern she bas ever felt in this interesting portion of her dominions. I 
shall carry back a lively recollection of this day’s proceedings, and of 
your kindness to myself personally ; but above all, of the hearty demon- 
strations of patriotiem which prove your deep-rooted attachment to the 
great and free country of which we all glory to be called the sons,” 

The Prince of Wales honoured the regatta with bis presence in the 
morning. Io the afternoon he took a drive in the country. In the even- 
ing the Prince attended a ball. Over a thousand were present. The 
Priuce, danced nearly all the evening, and left at 23 o’clock amid deaf- 
ening cheers, the band playing “ God Save the Queen.” 

The Prince left Gant House at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 26th 
and after a ride round the town, embarked with bis suite on board the 
Hero, The day was beautiful and the town had a gay appearance. The 
same ceremony was observed as at the landing, and the cheering was 
tremendous. The fleet sailed at 11 o’clock for Halifax, calling on the 
way at St. Peter’s, 

———— 


Tae JaPaNese TREATY wits THe Unitep States.—We have at length 
the particular provisions of the Japanese treaty which was negotiated by 
Consul Harris and Commodore Perry, and brought to this country lately 
by an unexampled embassy. It begins with the usual stipulations of eter- 
nal peace and friendship between the United States and Japan. Next it 
provides for the residence of a diplomatic agent at Yeddo, and of consu- 
lar agents at other ports, and of similar Japanese officials at Washington 
and our commercial cities. Tbe ports which are opened to us are de- 


y |clared to be Simoda, Hakodadi, Kanagawa, Nagasaki, Nee-a-gata and 


Hiogo. These constitute the principal ports of the empire, and will give 
us @ pretty general and easy access to its trade. 

Tn all these American citizens may freely reside, lease ground and 
purchase buildings, on the condition that no fortress or military building 
is to be put up, and that the Japanese authorities may at all times in- 
spect their contents. In Yeddo and Osaca they will be also permitted 
to reside, but particular quarters will be assigned them, as may be ar- 
ranged between tLe agents of the respective governments. The trade 
is unrestricted, except that the import of opiam and the export of rice 
and wheat are prohibited. The object of this is tu prevent the Japs from- 
getting the means of intoxication, and to keep the home supply of the 
prime articles of sustenance fally equal to the demand. All foreign 
coin will be current as soon as its precise value can be ascertained and- 
adjusted to that of the native coin. 

Americans in Japan are to be allowed a free exercise of their religion, 
and for that purpose to erect places of worship, which will be under the 
complete protection of the law ; but they must not iojure the Japanese 
temples, nor interfere with the ceremonies, nor offer insults of any kind 
to their gods. How far this provision may be interpreted to allow or 
prevent the preaching of missionaries, its future operations alone can dis- 
close. 

The Japanese are authorized to purchase or construct ships of war in 
our ports, and to engage also the services of American scientific men, 
and of artisans, for their own purposer. In case he is applied to, the 
President is to act as mediator between Japan and other powers. 

Appended to the treaty are various regulations for the due execution 
of it, which will be read with interest by commercial men, and especially 
by those who design to enter into the Japanese trade.—Zvening Post. 





Tue Court.—It is currently reported that her Majesty and a number 
of the royal family are to visit this season the Trossachs and Loch Ka- 
trine, with a view to enjoy more leisureiy than last year the romantic 
scenery. A number of workmen have gone to the Trossachs for the pur- 
pose of rendering more permanent the works erected last year by Lord 
and Lady Willoughby de Eresby in honour of her Majesty’s visit to the 
locality. The King of the Belgians bas returned to Brussels.—Sir J. 

rampton, Ambassador to St. Petersburg, Sir T. Wyse, Ambassador to 
Greece, Sir A. Buchanan, Ambassador to Spain, and Sir W. Gore Ouse- 
ley, Ambassador to Central America, have bad audiences of the Queen. 
Ono the 2nd the Queen stood sponsor, in person, to the infant son of 
Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. T. M. Biddulph, in the private chapel at 
Buckingham Palace ; the Princess Frederick William of Prussia, repre- 
seated by Princess Alice, being another sponsor. Oa the same day, Mr. 
Joseph Wyon submitted for the inspection of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort impressions from the die of bis medal to commemorate the open- 
ing of the Victoria Bridge in Canada. The Prince of Wales bad pre- 
viously given Mr. Wyon sittings for the medal. The Court Jeft Bucking- 
ham Palace for Osborne on the 4th, where they arrived the same 
evening. 











CEAN STEKAMERS LOST.—PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA, HUMBOLDT, CITY 

of Glasgow, Ciy of Philatelphia, Franklin, Arctic, Pacific, Lyonnais, Tempest, Aus- 

tria, Indian, and others. Ladies’ aod Children’s Life Preserving Waists and Bathing 

Dresses, Geatlemen’s Life Preserving Coats, Vests, and! Bathing shirts insuring perfect 

safety, and a great luxury in bathing. For sale by the Delano Life Preserving and 
Vest Company, No. 256 BROADWAY, opposite the City Hail. 


H. R.H THE PRINCE OP WALES. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PRINCE OF WAL&S, FULL FIGURE, FOR 

Fifty C nts, In handsome Passe Portout, $1,00. Vigort'es can de sent in a letter 

10 centseach, At E. 8. 4. GauBanati’s Parlor Gallery of Photographs, 184 Atlantic 8t., 
yn. 


44 
Ivorytypes and Ectographs, Photographs in every syle of the art, best quality and mode 
rate prices. 








THE STEAMER “GREAT EASTERN,” 
JOHN VINE HALL, Commander, 
For Milford Haven, England, 
Via Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

HE “GREAT EASTERN” WILL SAIL FOR THE ABOVE PORTS ON THBURS- 

day, August 16th. From Milford Haven there is railroad soonection with all parts of 
Great Britain, and daily by steamers with Ireland. Special trains will be in readiness on 
the arrival of the ship at Milford Haven to carry passengers to London and the North at re- 
duced ra’es of fare. 

First class passengers only wi!l be taken. and the price is fixed at $130. 

A limi'ed number of first class passengers will also be taken from New York to Halifax at 
a charge of $25 each. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 
78 South Street. 





INSTITUTION EXHIBITIOV OF 
q BROADWAY, Uorner of Fourth Strect. Upen from 10 A.M. 
. Admission 25 Vents. 





“ BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WaTeR.”—We have received for the child of the 
sailor who lost his life at the Peiho, the following contributions :— 
E. Cunard, 
E, M. Arch 4 
“ A Cumberland Man,” New Yor 
E. F. W. 











“ An Englishman,” Niagara .. 
James Parkin, Montreal .... ae 
E. Lambe, Warrenville, Wis.. .............. 


Tae Harrison Funp.—We understand that Mr. Cunard transmitted to Lon- 
don tbe amount handed to him for the benefit of the widow and children of the 
lamented Harrison. The amount was not large, but Mr. Cunard will still 
kindly take charge of the offerings of the benevolently disposed. No P rsonal 
application was made to any one, nor will there be. Ought not the big shi 
that cost the brave sailor his life to be exhibited, on a given day, for the bene 
of the widow and orphans ? 


Rae ALBION, 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1860. 


























The Prince of Wales. 
The royal visitor, who left the shores of Eogland with punctuality, has 
set foot on the soil of America. He has already made acquaintance with 
the farthest outpost of “a noble land, great works of nature and of human 
skill, and a generous and active people,” concerning which the Prince 
has recorded, in his reply to un address of the Corporation of Devonport, 
his intention of endeavouring to take home with him “ such information 
as may in future be of use to him, in all his associations with his coun- 





The Albion, 
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trymen.” Newfoundland, a colony of the British Crown under ber Ma- 
jesty’s virgin predecessor, nearly three hundred years ago, bas given its 
heartiest welcome to the Prince. In due course of time the Prince will 
see Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Canada, 
until the echoes of the shouts which greet him shall be reverberated from 
half a continent. And when demonstrations of loyal respect and affec- 
tion cease, a8 the Prince passes the boundaries of British territory ; when 
he throws off all royal state and comes into this country as a mere sub- 
ject’ of our sovereign, who can doubt that he will be as warmly welcomed 
here as in the most enthusiastic of the Queen’s dominions? The 
progress of the Prince is euch an one as no royal personage of ancient 
or modern times has made or could have made. He may travel 
on British soil for more than two thousand miles, among three 
millions of people, prosperous, contented, and rapidly increa-ing. He 
may, indeed, be saluted on his entry into each separate colony by the 
well known soldiery of the Empire. But the Prince may well be proud 
that the absence of military display will distinguish his progress through 
the colonial possessions of the crown, from the progresses of all other 
royal personages. Free institutions are the garrisons of our soil in Bri- 
tish America, a self-governing people its most sturdy defenders. Toat 
the sun never sets on our Empire continues a truthful boast ; but the 
warlike simile by which the power of the British rule has been typified, 
is fast losing significance in America. Time was when literally the 
echoes of the reveille travelled across this continent with the beams of the 
rising sun from band to band of troops, protectors of our dominions from 
the assaults of our enemies without, and its defenders from rebels within. 
But that time has passed away never to return, The mistaken 
policy which, in accordance with the epirit of those times, en- 
deavoured to compel our kindred here to maintain a govern- 
ment in which they did not participate, contrary to what then 
was the constitutional theory, and is now universally acknow- 
ledged to be constitutional law—that policy which succeeded only 
in self abasement, had all the advantages of a successful surgical 
operation. It was sharp and painful, doubtless, that cutting off of a 
prime member ; but who can tell what disasters it prevented in our home 
politics, or what ruin and bloodshed it has spared our other colonial pos- 
sessions. It made us enemies for the time beiag, too, where blood, lan- 
guage and a common faith should have raised us hosts of friends. But 
the liberties which our old colonies conquered from a grudging father- 
land, have been no less fruitfal of blessings to us than to them, What 
England might have been had the United States never existed it is not 
now worth while to imagiae. What Eagland has become since the De- 
claration of Independence, partly through the greater freedom of her 
people, brought about in some measure by the example of the United 
States, but largely through the immense trade between the two 
countries, is known to all the world. Three quarters of a cen- 
tury have not, thrice three centuries should not, destroy American 
sovvenirs of the past, which are heir looms of liberty, and are ours no 
less than theirs, as to them, no less than to us, belong the honours and 
the sacrifices of Marston Moor, the Boyne and La Hogue. But half a 
century has sufficed, let us hope, to temper and almost entirely to remove 
every trace of the enmity which years of ruthless warfare most naturally 
evoked. From the people on this side of the line, it is no longer neces- 
sary that our possessions should be defended by the constant vigilance 
of armed men. From internal treachery, the self government, prosperity 
and happioess of our people, is the best defence. Go where he will then, 
whether among those who cheerfully own the sovereignty of his 
royal mother, or amongst the people of these States who pay her most 
ungrudging respect, his welcome will be one distinguished by the ab- 
sence of those barbaric displays of military spleadours which accompany 
the progresses of despotic royalty. The marks of trade, and industry, 
and commerce, will appear to him at every step; and surely these 
peaceful arts will induce in his mind reflections no less fertile of ideas, 
than the most splendid arrays of armed troops. A happy destiny has 
severed the people of this continent from the royal feuds of Europe, and 
has given them long years of peace. The Prioce may at least see how 
liberty, energy and thrift, have enabled them to profit by the advantages 
of their situation. And in future times, the sights of to-day cannot be 
recalled without being in the words of the Prince, “ of use to him in all 
his associations with his countrymen.” 





Neapolitan Prospects. 

According as our readers are royalist or revolutionary in their Italian 
sympathies, will they regard the change which has taken place in the 
aspect of Neapolitan affairs. The change is very slight, indeed ; but it 
is favourable rather to the perpetuation of the reign of the second Bomba, 
than to the emancipation of the southern part of Italy, and the union of 
the whole peninsula under one constitutional king—Victor Emmanuel. 
At this we sorrow, as, we believe, will all our readers ; but still we can- 
not be blind to the present Sicilio-Neapolitan affairs, which make it not 
improbable that Garibaldi will be obliged to content himself with the 
title of Liberator of Sicily. 

The indications of a new phase of the Italian question are, the resig- 
nation of Garibaldi’s ministry, the apathy of the Neapolitans, and the 
strenuous efforts which the royal party are makizg to secure a favoura 
ble reception for the constitution which has been given to the kingdom. 
The first event, the resignation of Garibaldi’s ministers will, rightfully 
or wrongfully, somewhat diminish confidence in the strength of his go- 
veroment, and be regarded as an evidence that he is not yet master of 
the situation. For as it has been already observed, either he had not the 
knowledge or the tact to choose the men who coald command the support 
of the country, and who were heart and soul with him, or there are no 
such men, or they are inaccessible to him. And in any case his position 
is enfeebled, and he has made (though, it may be, unavoidably) a party 
against him. He may be able to surround himself with men who have 
the confidence of all Sicily, and who have an entire confidence in him, 
which he reciprocates ; and we need not say how sincerely we trust that 
he will. 

But this question of the ministry has to do only with his retention of 
power in Sicily. The liberation of the peninsular part of young Bomba’s 
kingdom depends, as it should, mainly upon the feelings and the atti- 
tudes of his peninsular subjects. And the Neapolitans appear to be 
miserably supine. They are willing to be delivered from the oppres- 
sions of their tyrant; but they do not appear to be ready to take the 
first step to deliver themselves, They do not know the line, and they 
appear to be equally ignorant of the trath, that 


“* Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 


And Garibaldi is reported to have declared, that when the Neapolitans 
had given him such proofs of confidence as the Sicilians by remaining in 
insurrection during six weeks, he would occupy himself about them, but 
until that day he must abandon them to their owa resources. This is 
wise, if only for the reason that his position before the powers of Earope, 
as the ally and chosen leader of a people fightiog for their own liberties 
would be very different from that in which he would be placed by an 
invasion of a country in the hope of stirring up such a revolution. Bat 
this proof of confidence the Neapolitans do not appear to be very ready 
to give him, as we have before remarked. They complain, and denounce, 
and attack policemen; bat they do not rise, resolved to be free or die. 








The effect of the promulgation of the constitution is just what might 
have been expected. The Neapolitans were ready to go wild with joy 
over this instrument a few years ago; and it is quite as liberal in its 
provisions as it should be,—they being the people they are. It secures 
to them individual liberty, liberty of the press, a chamber of deputies, 
responsible ministers ; and, in a word, almost all the safeguards of a 
constitutional monarchy. But they have no confidence in the King or 
his counsellors, and so they as a people do not rejoice over it. Yet there 
is the leaven of a constitutional party in the nation, which being well 
worked, may infuse its epirit throughout the whole nation. The royalist 
party perceives and does not neglect this. At Naples the Minister of the 
Interior bas addressed a circular to the ‘provincial authorities. It de- 
clares that tbe institutions given by the King to his people are theirs for 
ever, that they inaugurate a new era. That all functionaries must re- 
gulate their conduct on the principles of order, progress and liberty, 
which henceforth form the basis of the public in the kingdom of 
Sicily. There is danger that these fair promises may be accepted by the 
Neapolitans in the lethargic condition into which they appear to have 
fallen ; for, to accept t hem would be to secure at least tranquillity and a 
degree of well-being for the present. 

Finally the influence of Louis Napoleon is understood to be entirely in 
favour of a preservation of the Bourbon dynasty in Naples under the con- 
stitution, and an alliance between Francis and Victor Emmanuel. The 
latter may possibly be brought to think he should yield this point, to 
which he is so honourably repugnant. Most calamitous will it be, both 
to himself and to Italy, should policy lead him to join hands, even form- 
ally, with the cruel, false-hearted, cowardly despot who now trembles on 
the tottering throne of his worthy father. It will be the end of his bril- 
liant career, and the sudden, total and lasting eclipse of the rising for- 
tunes of his house, But there can be no doubt that all of Louis Na- 
poleon’s influence will be directed towards effecting this alliance, and 
the preeervation of the kingdom of Naples, with the constitutional re- 
strictions just granted. This influence it will not do to underrate ; and 
it is to be reckoned as an important addition to the reactionary forces 
now at work in Southern Italy. 

Io Sicily Bomba has small prospect of a restoration of his power. 
Yet the little that he has be does not disregard. A letter in the Siecle 
says it is reported in Sicily that El. De Martino, plenipotentiary of the 
King of Neples, and the Marquis De Killemarinoj, Sardinian Ambassador 
at Naples are to proceed to Palermo to announce to the Sicilians the con- 
cvssions of the King of Naples, and ask for their acceptance. It is also 
important to notice that several of the Paris journals allude to a reac- 
tionary spirit prevalent in Sicily, and attribute it partly to the presence 
of Mazzini. Thus we see that even Garibaldi’s brilliant successes and 
his heroic self devotion do not secure him against adverse influences in 


Sicily. Meanwhile he goes to lay siege to Messina, where success at- 
tend him. 





The News by the “ Canada.” 

At the time at which we write, our papers by the Canada are in transitu, 
and we have no more details of news than such as are contained in a 
somewhat meagre telegram. It is satisfactory to know that Lord John 
Russell has intimated to Parliament that Eogland and France are at last 
at one on the Newfoundland Fishery question, of course the presumed 
basis of the agreement being acceptable to the Islanders. The supplies 
for the purposes of the Chinese war are not to be passed it seems without 
sharp opposition, of which Sir J. Pakington has given notice. Our 
forces in China already amount to 17,000 men. With regard to the an- 
nexation of Sicily to Piedmont, Lord John Russell has distinctly affirmed 
that the government cannot depart from the great principle, that the 
people have the right to choose their own Government without interference. 





North and South. 

The people of this country are fond of replying to British strictures 
upon the political or social aspect of their affairs, that their censors do 
not understand their institutions. The plea is not generally admitted, 
—whether justly or not in all cases, we shall at present decline to 
say. Bat we must admit that events have recently occurred which would 
puzzle a man who had not the qualifications for judging them, to the ac- 
quirement of which at least a few years’ residence in the United States is 
necessary. 

Those of our readers who are even tolerably familiar with the political 
movements of the day, cannot but have noticed and deplored the renewed 
expressions of acrimonious feeling between prominent public men in the 
Northern and Southern States of this confederacy. Mr. Sumner, for in- 
stance, pours fourth at Washington and in New York, the very gall of 
bitterness upon the South and Southern institutions. His speech, in both 
instances, is not the hasty effusion of an excited moment, but a carefully 
planned and laboriously prepared oration, in which he expresses, with 
all the powers of research, of logic, rhetoric, and eloeution, of which he is 
so eminent a master, his detestation of the system of domestic slavery 
which prevails in the Southern States. Ono the other hand, Mr. Keitt 
launches forth, not a speech, but a letter at least as well considered, 
though not quite so elaborate, as Mr. Sumner’s orations, in which he 
denounces the dominant party at the North as “ stained with treason, 
hideous with ingurrection, and dripping with blood,’”’ and sets forth im- 
mediate disruption of the union as the only resource of the South, in case 
the candidate of this party should be elected to the Presidency. Mr. 
Sumouer’s speeches, and Mr. Keitt’s letter, are not allowed to fall to the 
ground, but are respectively assumed and used as what are called “ cam 
paign documents,” by a considerable party at the North and South ; and 
many other efforts of the same kind, though not from such well-known 
hands, are put to the same service. 

From these facts, and, alas, from others, the announcement of which 
the Washiogton telegrams make with too ready haste, a person not to 
“the manner [of this country] born” might reasonably suppose that a 
party of Northerners and Southerners only needed to be put opposite 
each other, with arms in their hands, to blow each other straight way 
into everlasticg glory. But what are the facts? Our readers will re- 
member the visit of the Chicago Zouaves, anent which we exposed a 
little of the inconsistengg of our American contemporaries last 
week. These military gymnasts come here from the strongest 
anti-slavery part of the country, and they are received in New 
York with all the honours ; feasted at the “crack” hotels, 
and not paragraphed, but columned, in the newspapers: in which 
solitary circumstance there is, perhaps, nothing strange. But hardly 
has the echo of their drums died away, when another roll is heard ap- 
proaching from the South, and the Savannah Blues make their appear- 
ancein Broadway. Now, thinks your consisteat foreiguer, these fellows 
will certainly have cold shoulder for their bill of fare ; surely the same 
Northern community which so welcomed the Northern Zouaves, cannot 
cordially receive this company which comes from the extreme South, the 
very hot-bed of slavery? But what is his surprise to see exactly the 
same courtesy extended to the Southern which was received by the North- 
ern troops. They also ere escorted, and feast d, aud written about ; and 
New York takes this fit of the Blues with- such complacency that the 
azare tint of the megrims seems about to be washed away for ever ; so 
that hereafter when a Manbattanese rays he has the blues, he will be ua- 
derstood to mean that he is particularly jolly. The foreigaer who seeks 


the explanation of this appareat inconsistency will find it in the fact, 
that whatever extreme men at North and South may say, and whatever 
use political managers may make of their sayiogs, there is no real dis- 
union feeling in the hearts of the people in any part of this country. 
They quarrel like man and wife at times, and for a long while together ; 
but they are just as ready to unite their forces upon whomever 
attempts to separate them, either temporarily or for good and all. 





The Galway Line of Steamers. 

The Galway Steam Ship Company, it seems, is to be absorbed by the 
Canadian Mail Steam Ship Company, and by an arrangement with the 
government, under sanction of Parliament—which it is not likely will 
be refused—the bounty (which Lord Derby’s ministry so indiscreetly 
gave to the Galway Company will be transferred to the Canadian line. 
If all this be accomplished, Mr. Lever will have done the Canadian line 
service which it is difficult to imagiae could have been brought about in 
any more direct way. It is quite clear that Canada would never have ob- 
tained this subsidy by direct application. At one time the answer would 
be that subsidies were impolitic on economical grounds, though the re- 
newal of the Cunard subsidy was rather inconsistent with that objection ; 
at another, that the revenue could not afford it, though Mr. Lever did 
not experience that difficulty ; and again, that the Cunard line had already 
a port of call in the British Provinces, which is indeed true and very con- 
venient for Halifax, but of very little satisfaction to Canada East or West. 
What the deserts of Canada could not obtain her, the “‘ management” of 
“ certain clever gentlemen,” as the Times calls it, has put in a fair way 
of accomplishment. Mr. Lever will, of course, no longer be “ the man 
for Galway,” for the £78,000 which his “ influence” obtained for the 
Galway line will go to sustain another line which will not call at Gal- 
way. It will, however, call at an Irish port, and being already well 
managed, prosperous, and trusty, the Canadian line, with the increased 
efficiency which this subsidy will give it, may fairly be expected to do 
more for Ireland, than the unfortauate and ruinous speculation the place 
of which it takes. So far as Ireland and Canada are concerned, therefore, 
the almost completed ch seems picious. But the intereste of 
Newfoundland may not be overlooked. We have not yet seen the ar 
rangements contemplated regardicg the conveyance of mails to that 
island. What is to be done for Newfoundland? 








“Oh, Walker.” 

Not the inexplicable and indefinite Walker so often mentioned by 
Cockneys when they mean to treat a proposition with disrespect ; bat the: 
reader’s old acquaintance, “ General,” ‘‘ Major General,’ “ Generalis- 
simo ” Walker, “ Dictator” Walker, who is doing bis best to keep up his 
notoriety. After the lapse of an unusual period without the fillibuster’s 
name appearing ia the newspapers, the ‘‘Gen.” reappears at the Island 
of Ruatan, with a few scores of followers. On the 27th ult. they left the 
island on board the schooner John Taylor with the purpose, it is supposed, 
of making one more attempt on Nicaragua. It is thought by those on 
the spot that the affairs of the Bay Islands and Honduras will keep our 
naval forces in those waters sufficiently employed to prevent our cruisers 
interfering in any way with the “ Gen’s.”” plans. The vague accounts 
that have yet reached us are, however, insufficient to the formation of 
any opinion on this point. On the part of the naval forces of both coun- 
tries there exists a strong desire to put an end to the private and preda- 
tory warfare such as is waged by fillibuster Walker and his band of reck- 
less vagabonds. These fellows, or rather their leaders for them, make 
much talk about liberty and “ manifest destiny ;” but they are of the 
same sort of folk from which that handsome young scoundrel Absalom 
selected the two hundred men that went out of Jerusalem with him, and 
which made up the army of fillibuster Furtinbras who, as Shakespeare: 
makes Horatio say, 


“ Shark’d up a list of landless resolutes 
For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach ia it. 





The Great Eastern, 

The past week has been one of considerable profit to the Big Ship, 
The number of visitors at the dollar price was dishearteningly low; and 
the effect produced by the maintenance of (hat price for the first few 
days, was to check and dampen all the eager curiosity which ber arrival 
had excited. It is hard, indeed, to revive a flagging public interest ; but 
by following the advice of the principal newspapers, reducing the price 
one-half, and putting the management of this part of the business into 
the hands of a man who understood it, and who knew how to make ar- 
rangements for excursion tickets upon the principal railways, the sight- 
seers in town and out of town were brought again up to the money- 
paying point, and they have been pouring into the vessel by thousands, 
On Thursday the number of visitors was over seventeen thousand, and 
to-day it will probably far exceed that number. 

The trip which the ship will make on Monday to Cape May, promises 
to be equally successful. The tickets are nearly all sold, and probably 
the remainder will be taken up by parties arriving in town on the day of 
sailing. The season is most propitious, the duration of the trip just 
long enough to prevent it from becomiag wearisome, the opportunity 
one which can hardly ever recur again. No wonder that so many profit 
by it. 





Fatts and fFarncies, 


An Ostend letter in Galignani states that the Prince Regent of Prussia 
will arrive there ia the beginaing of August, and remaio till the arrival 
of Queen Victoria, who is expected towards September, on her wa 
to Berlin, to be present at the baptism of her new grandchild, 
whose birth will probebly take place during the present month. 
The Prince Regent bas engeged for the season the whole of a 
sumptuous hotel oa the Grand Place. ——In the south of Eog- 
land the appearance of the crop ia improving rapidly, and hope is 
yet entertained that there will be aa average harvest—— 
The number of Emigrants arrived at this port to July 25th this year, 
is 59.217, against 45.729 in the same period last year, being an increase 
of 13,488— —-——Decrees in the Madrid Gazette appoint General 
Echague Captaia-Geoeral of Porto Rico, General Orozco Captain- 
General of Valencia, and General Queseda of Gravada.——-——- 
The total expense of maintenance from the foundation of the British 
Museum in 1753 to March 31, 1860, has been £1,382,733 13s, 4d.—-—— 
The followiag traly curious paragraph appears in a Brittany journal, La 
Foi Bretonne: “A most respectable person, whose firm step and noble, 
vivacious, aod hand physiogaomy would easily enable her to con- 
ceal her real age, does not shrink from remindiog her friends that she 
enters her 100th year on July 4. She is the sister of our illustrious 
Chateaabriand, the Countess de Marigay, who, as is well known, lives at 
Dinan, the convent of the Sisters of Wisdom.” —It is stated in 
London that the Rev. F. Maurice has been appointed to the vacant living 
of Vere Street Chapel, Cavendish Square. The living is in the gift of 
the Hon. W. Cowper, as chief commissioner of public works.——-——-A 
bird has built its nest and reared its young in the letter-box of the parish 
of Sparham, Norfolk. Notwithstanding the frequent approach of the 
public to deposit letters, and the postman’s daily calls to take them, the 
bird is not disturbed. Sometimes the postman has taken the letters from 
the bird’s back.—_—_——Among the properties sold lately in the Landed 
Estates Court was one situated in the North Riding of Tipperary, which 
forcibly illustrates the improvement that bas taken place withia a few 
years in that once ill-famed county. In 1851 this same property was 
purchased for £5 600, while no later than last Friday, after. lapse of 
nine years, it realised £13,040, considerably more than doable the price 

















when first offered for sale————A writer in the 7ibune, evidently no 
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ace on Tuesday, on Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, resulting. 
the Boston papers, in the triumpbant victory of the three Harvard 
Shabe, who won every race. These races were. perhaps, the most excit- 





We only wish there were more of the plain Saxon pbrase in use, and 
more general appreciation of its force and peculiar appropriateness, 
Pure Eaglish is now a great rarity, and little as there is of it, le-s we 
fear is the number of those who recognise and admire it. In the Bible, 
bowever, the standard of excellence, the well of Eoglish und-filed, is 
preserved with the same sort of relation to the slang laoguage popular 
in our day that Weatmioster Abbey bears a gin-shop.—London paper. 
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ling the trigger. M. Thorel, who not only carries off the Whitworth Garibaldi’s train, and relieve the sufferers by Neapolitan outrage at Pa- 


tifle, bat bas earned by the same act a qualification to enter the lists for 


lermo and other places. The funds raised are not to be applied to mili- 


one of the royal prizes on Saturday, astonished all who saw him by the | tary purposes, except as far as charity following the bloody track of war 


extraordinary precision of bis fire. 
——— 
LABOUR THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


On the occasion of the distribution of prizes to successfal students o 
the University College, Lord Stanley has delivered a speech which none 
old or young, can read without profit, or withoat admiration. 
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¢| ing of the names that stand at the bead of it, and we have mistaken the 
| spirit of the women of England if every leader will not find a thousand 
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those who have done well that they have done but little with reference | lish sympatby with the cause for which Italy is shedding her best blood, 


to what they bave yet to do, however much they may have done in the 


lies no deeper than the tongue. It moves the hea. . of the country be- 


way of preparation for farther and more important labours. It is but| 309d aoy contest in which the sword has been deawo in modero times. 
the construction of the scaffv!d for the pile to be raised. As the orator Every raok and circle of society, with few and insignificant exceptions, 


insisted on action, so Lord Stanley insists on industry, premising that | throbs with it. 


his exbortations on this head must appear common-place. But a com 
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rase, and Lord Stavley does uot prosounce indus ry the grand se- 
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dacts. Capital, in whatever ehape it may be accumalated whether pe- 
euniary or intellectual, is boarded labour. The ready man has worked 
bard to be ready, and put bimself in a state of the best preparation for| at Hulifax on the 16ch inst. 


whatever may be before him. As Lord S'anley remarks: 


“ We bave heard at the tar, or in Parliament, men whose instantane- 
ous command of words, whose readiness of thought as well as of expres- 
sion, seems the effect of instinct rather than of training ; but what is the 
secret of that readiness? Why 'hie—that the miod has previously been 
#0 exercised on similar subjects that not merely the necessary words but 
the neceesary argoments aid combinations of thought have become, by 
practice, as intuitive as those motions of the body by which we walk, or} 1833 Chiet Justice of the Proviace. 


, or do any habitual and familiar act. Ooe maa will pore and per- 


plex bimeelf over a difficult point, be itin law, inecience, what you will ; 
another will come in and eee at a glance where the difficulty lies and 
Does that necessarily prove that the latter has 
more na‘ural genias? No, bat it proves that bis faculties bave been 
ebarpened by fumiliarity with such topics; and the ease with which be 
now dves his work, so far from proving that he bas always worked with 
ease, is a measure, so to epeak, of the labour with which he bas prepared 
bimeelf for doing it. You will not suppose that Lam denying the wide 
differences of organisation which exist betweea man aod man, or that | 
hold. as some wise men professed to do in the last century, that we are 
all born with equal gifts, and that oly education makes one to excl 
another. But this I say, and with a deep cooviction of its truth, that 
the tendency of all of us is to overrate thove na/ural differences, and to 
anderrate the extent to which they lie withiu our power to modify or to 


what is the solution. 


increase. 
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Ovituary. 


Tae Carer Justice or Nova Scotra.—Sir Brenton Haliburton, died 
He was the s cond son of the Hon. Jobo 
Haliburton, who married Miss Brenton of Rhode Island, then a British 
colony, where he resided until the breaking out of the revolution com- 
pelled him to leave, as be warmly espoused the cause of the mother coun- 
ury. His son Brenton was at that time a child 7 yearsof age. He joined 
the military of the Province during the French Revolutionary war, 
under the Duke of Kent, by whom be was removed to the Royal Fusi 
lieers, In 1807 he was appoiated a Judge of the Supreme Court, and ia 
He also for a considerable period 
occupied a seat in the Proviocial Couucil. 

The Bar of Nova Scotia met to take appropriate notice of his death on 
the 17.b, aud expressed the following opiniva of the late Chief Justice : 


ampled in judicial avnals, and for more than half of that period Chief 
Justice of the Proviage, he was distinguished by great ability, a souad 
discriminating judgment, unwearied patience and industry, a -trong in- 
herent love of justice, aud an earnest, anxious, faithful attention to the 
discharge of every duty.—Conscientious, upright and impartial, firm in 
the admioi-tratiou of the Law, and ever kind aod courteous in demeanor, 
he presided over the Court with dignity, and woo the revereatial esteem 
and aff. ction alike of the Beach, of the Bar, aad of all classes of the com- 
munity. So extended has been his term of service oa the Bench thut 
there is not now a member of it or of the Bar who did not enter the pro- 
fession since the commencement of his judicial c-reer; but the experi- 
ence of all, whatever their standing, enab es them to bear willing testi- 


“Tam rure that we should one and all be started if, taking any large | mony to his eminent qualifications, his public worth and private virtues. 
number of young men of nearly the same ages, and ascertaining what | These have endeared bim.to their bear's, aud will be long retained in 
was thought in their schooldays of their relative capacities, we were to| ‘heir memories ; they have called forth one universal regret for the loss 


There are atso borae on the bouks of the flag-sbip two battalions 
of Royal Marine Light Iofaatry: and a company creeped. Royal Marine Artie. 
Jery, making together some 1.800 men. We have. therefore. iu addi 

to the army despa'ched from Iudia and from Bagiland. 9.000 sailors 
marines to bring against the Chinese. We have not taken into accon: 
the vessels and the crews of the late East India Company’s navy, as they 
are chiefly employed on the parts of the station, and hitherto have not 
taken part io the new war with China. We bave not noticed receiving 
ships, store ships, or hospital ships, of which there are several. 


THe “Disconrsyrep” Sotprers iv INvid.—The pipers presented to 
Parliament on the late discontent among the local Eurnpean troope 
(says the Daily News), show how wuch inju-tice has been done to those 
men in the attempt to found on their conduct an excuse for breaking u 
the army to which they belonged. Those papers show that the epirit at 
the men was most loyal, and that nothing but the groasest mismanage 
meat could have led to the logs of their services to the country. Thay 
were als vinced that their most inalienable rights were being i 
oored in their compulsory transfer to the service of the Crown. for which 
they had not enlisted. Lord Clyde, in bis despatch to the Indian Go 
verament, written when there was time to avert the evil consequences 
which are unbappily notorious, shows that it is a principle of the Eng> 
lish soldier’e military existense that his free consent must be obtained 
before he can be traasferred from one part of the service to another. and 
this priaciple it was proposed by the Government of that day to violate, 
The men would not sit down under the wrong, and much as we all must 
regret any relaxation of military discipline wecannot blame them. Ma: 
our military never be such as to make our soldiers forget that they are 
Englishmen and freemen! Lord Clyde writes thus: 

* Lord Clyde would beg leave to call to the recollection of the Gover- 
nor-General, with the greatest deference to h's excellency. a fact unknown 
except to military men, viz., that io the old regiments of the crown @ 
mano cannot be transferred from one to another without bis free consent, 
he having enlisted to serve ia a particular regiment. Thas it happens, 
that although the conditions of servitude are precisely the same in the 
various regiments of ber Majesty’s service, whenever necessity requires 
that the complement of one regiment should be filled up at the expense 
of others, “ volunteers” are called for the purpose, who receive a bouaty 
in consideration. 

“Whatever may be the exigencies of the state, the rule has always 
been followed in the army that the free consent of the individual must 
be obtaiued before he can be transferred from one part of the service to 
another. Perbaps there is no rule which the soldiers more clearly under- 
stand, or to the principle of which they cling with greater tenacity ; it is 
understood before they enter the army, in consequence of the education 
in this respect which they receive from the recruiting sergeant, and ia 
the militia regiments, 

“ Taking all these circumstances into consideration, Lord Clyde would 
request the closest atteation to the practical cirenmstances of a soldier’s 
evlistment, and of the manner in which the soldier would view any at 
tempt to deprieve him of what he considers a right. It would be difficult, 
it not impossible, to make him understand any legal argument by which 
the very principle of his military existence might, in his opinion, be set 
aside. Lord Clyde would earnestly snggest that in treating this ve 
important matter it should be so managed as not to alarm the mea wi 
regard to the poiat to which allusion has now been made. 

* He would propose to the Governor General that it may be worthy of 
consideration whether the re-enlistme.st of the Company’s European forces 
should not be proceeded with immediately, in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of a feeling of irritation arising in the army of a very Inconvenient 
and perbap: dangerous tendency. 

“To utteriog this warning and recommendation, Lord Clyde would 
assure the Governor General that be would not bagird even a enggestion 
in the matter, were it not for bis intimate acquaintance with Britieh sol- 
diers, and the manner ia which they feel the rights they possess in com- 
moa with other Englishmen.’’ 


REINFORCEMENTS FoR Cana —The following reinforcements for China 
embirked at Deptford on the 5th, on board the White Star, for Hong 





“Occupying a seat on the beoch for 53 years, a tenure of office unex- ; 


compare the judgment formed then with the sc'ual result in later life. 
Tt is not, probably, that the early jadgment was mistaken, but in the 
long run success bas depended. even in purely intellectual pursuits, on 
»moral quite as murb as on intellectual qualities. The stronger brain, 
anworked or overworked, baa lost iis tone; the weaker, steadily and 
moderately exercised, bas gained in power until the positions of the two 
are the reverse of what they once were. Aud to this rule of labour 
which I lay down, it is no answer to cite the cases of eminent men who 
have been eminent apparently with little of exertion, It is no answer, 
because you canoot prove the fact, What is industry, and what is idle- 
pers? One man may sit all day over bis books, and yet do but little in 
that time ; another, of less outwardly regular babits, applies himself in. 
teveely duriog the bours that be is at work, and never wholly loses sight 
of the olject which be bas io view. I am not disparaging the value of 
regularity and method ; what I contend for is, that where you see men 
successful whose professional preparation bas not been marked by those 
qualities, you are not, therefore, to assume that they have been idlers, 
who bave made their way by tke force of genius alone. 


of a good man and an honest valuable public servant.” 


Mr. Gates.—Mr. Joseph Gales, senior partner of the firm of Mossrs.| be Lt. 57th: Assist-surg W A Hope, M.B, Staff, to Assist- 
Gales and Seaton, proprietors of the Nutional Intelligencer, died at Waxh- | t» be Lt, v the Hon AT FitzManrice, ret; Ea Campbell, 79th Ft, to be Ea. 
ing'on on the 21st inst. Mr. Gales was by birth and parentage an Eug- 
lishman, baviog been bora at Sh flicld ia 1786. His parents emigrated 
to this country when he was bat s:ven years of age. 
at the University of North Carolina and having been appreaticed to the 
printing business, in 1807 he went to Washington as tbe assistaot of | 
Mr. Smith, who, io 1800, had removed the Independent Gazetteer to that city, | sariat Department. To be Dep-Com+-Gen : Assist-Com-Gens W 
and changed its name to the National Intelligencer, by which, sixty years | Mends, dec; J S Vavenport, v Williams, ret; H Herbert Jones, T Wroot Mid- 

Subsequently, Mr. Gales-became a | wood. 
partoer in the coocern, and on Mr. Smith’s retirement in 1810, he as- 
sumed the sole a of that journal. _— 
ther, Mr. William W. Seaton, became his partner, and shortly afterwards ¢ ae © 
the National Intelligencer was issued daily. Ucder the management of these | Me 2 be Aare Bane — Bren’, £6 On ant Beet Doane” k 


He was educated 


afterwards, it is so widely kaown, 


Io 1812, his wite’s bro- 


gentlemen the Jutelligencer bas maintained the position of one of the ablest | Bengal Artil, tu be placed on Fixed Extab of Gen Officers Indian Forces ; 





Whatever q| end most dispae-ivnate papers in the country, “a notable example,” to 


man’s bh bits and ontward show of life may be, depend upon it no man| quote the words of a contemporary, ‘of the distinction and iufluence 


ever reached eminence in any department who did not concentrate the | which may be won in journalism by mental aod moral integrity.” Mr. | C 


“whole force of bis mind on that pursuit.” 


Gales bad five years passed the allotted term of human life, but it was 


We helieve with Lord Stanl+y that the difference in the faculti only within a sbort time that he discontinued his visits to the office of 
tien Ia overrated, the dift-rence valeting indeed, bat not to the extremes | ‘te Peper. He des beloved by many friends, admired by wide circle 
imagined. There are differences of sta‘ure, but no giants like those of ef coquaiataben, G28 bald to igh cctgest Cheengiens He. censing. 


Brobdigoag, nor pigmies like those of Lilliput. The powers of mind 
differ perbays as much as those of body, but the weak may by suitable 


At Dresden, Sir George Bowyer. He succeeded on the death of his father, 


iral Si 5 two titles, e conferred on Sir Willi - 
exercises make the moet of their slender stock of strength, and develope ae saan tenon hy Bay — rare 


to the utmost their capacities, while the strong may by neglect suffer 


er of Denham-court, Bucks, in 1660, for services during the Civil War and at 
the Restoration ; and the other granted to Admiral Bowyer, after Lord Howe’s 


their powers to waste wi'bin them. Many a man of good capacity never | victory on the lst of June, 1794, in which engagement he was severely wounded. 


discovers the secret of working his own mind. He does not know how| T 


he deceased baronet formerly represented the boroughs of Malmesbury and 


the mind germinates when it is warmed-by working ; he does not know | Abingdon, and was a friend aud supporter of Pitt and Canning. By his wife— 


ane , i 3 f Lord 
how ideas are geverated in that condition. and that more will come out | Gash? of Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, who was captain o! 
of him than be knows to be in bim, . Jupiter, though a god, was proba- ship the Queen ORariotie 


bly not aware that bis bead was big with Mioerva. 


d estates by his eldest , the member for Dand dk Sir G 
, Newton had pre-eminently the understanding of the working of his of Redire-pack, Beike--.At Cope-tomy, Cape of Good Hope, Mc}. Gest t 
own mind, acd patience was the property in which he confessed bis eupe- | B—At 


riority to other mea. His mind, when perplexed, could wait with confi 
dence for new lights and a solution. 


owe’s flag- 


June—he leaves three sons and two daughters. He is succeeded in +4 titles 
wyer, 
of Radley-park, Berks.— At Cape-town, Cape of Good Hope, Maj. Gen. Bolton. R. 


. | N. B. Fasileers—At Woodville, Lucan, count 


only the application, but the application judiciously directed to the poiat | “sist Church, Pelham, New York, U. 8. 
of 


fficulty on which all turvs. Genius, to succeed in anything. cannot 
But ge- 
piuses, such as geniuses were supposed to be, have disappeared from the 
world with ghosts. There are no geniuses now who reap witbout sow- 
ing: there are no geniuses who are idlers till the moment when a demand 
is made upon their minds, and who then anewer to it by intuition. The 
men of our time who have most genius have well-directed industry. 
Their application may not be spread over a great +pace of time, but it | Berwick-upoo-Tweed.—W: 
basa five aim for the beurt of a eubject, or the binge of a difficulty. Bat | %louy of Hong Kong. 

whether a man may be of the superior or inferior faculties, the great 
faith to encourege is that there is the makiag of eometbiog more in him 
than he is conscious of, by putting aud keeping bis mind in the highest 


@ispense with labour, it can only sborien the time of labour. 


working order of which it is suecepiibie, 





Appoints. 


William Nichols, Esq., to he one of the Commissioners for the Relief of Insol- 


Secretary of Ceylon. to be Sir Henry Ward's successor in the government of the 
island.—Messrs. J. Vaughan, T. Irwin Birstow, and Franklia Lusbington, to be 

Yommi-sioners tor inquiring into the existence of bribery at the list ele tion for 
Henry Adams, Esq., to be Chief Justice for the 





Arup. 


Tue Cutvess War.—The following particulars concerning our naval 


¢. . . . 
We t leave Lord Stanley's apecch without quoting what he says forces employed in the East Indies and on the coast.of China, will be in 


of the study of our own lauguage : 


“bere is one characteristic of this college, as of the University of 
which it forms pert, which I ought pot to pass without notice. You 
were among tbe first to break ia upon the old routine which practi-| captain, 17 commanders, two acting d 25 1 


teresting at a time when, in all probability, hostilities are going on ; they 





cally almost limited Evgli-h teaching to classical and mathematical | mandiog, and two musterscommanding. There are serving under these 


atady. Here, too, the oluer Universities have followed your lead; bu 


mach bes been dowe in this respect both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, yet fioully itis there still the case that classical and mathe 
matical secure the bighest prises and the most valuable en- 








the usual complement of lieutenants, &c., accordiag 





, and also severely wounded at the victory on the Ist of 


rbadoes, of yellow fever, Howard Plestow Cox, Ensign of H.M.’s 21st 
or a a Dotiia, Sir Hayton Starhued } 
What pareee for genius is often a| Scott, K.C.B.—At sea, Leonard Carew Gwyn, Esq., late of the ife Guards. 
power of intense application mastering much in little time, and it is not —At Brighton, Arabella, third danghter of the late Rev. Robert Bulton, rector of 


vent Debtors, v. Mr. Sergt. Murphy, deceased.—Sir C. MacCarthy, late Colonial 


are Coliected from the most reliable sources, and may be depended apon. 
We have two admirale—Vice-Admiral James Hop», C.B., and Rear Ad- 
miral Lewis T. Jones, C.B.; one commodore, 12 captains, one acting 

;, ' ’ com- 


t| officers, in addition to a number for disposal io the eveut of casualties, 
to the ratings of 
the different ships. There are 59 effective veasels of various clasees, 
mounting 490 guns, manued by upwards of 7,000 seamen and marines. 


Kong :—162 men of the 2ad Royals, 103 men of the 31st Regiment, 91 
men of the 44th Reyiment, and 192 men of the 60th Rifles. The While 
| Star will alo embark at Cork, fur Hong Kong. 102 men of the 77th Ree 
| giment, 54 men of the 87ih Royal Iri-h Fusiliers, and 244 men of the 
99th Regiment, the total number of troops taken out to China by her 
being 949 men, together with 25 offizers. Capt. C. E.Gordon, R. E., has 
been ordered to proceed from headqnarters to China, to take the com- 
| mand of the 8th company of Royal Engineers. 





War Orrics, July 3.—2d W I Reg: Maj-Gen Frith t> be Cul, v Gen Sir RJ 
Harvey, C.B, dec. 1st Drag Gds: Ser M1j Nethercote to be Cor, v Elliott, deo, 

, 4th Drag Gis: Lt Fisher t» be Capt, v Webb, ret; Cor Marriott to be Lt 
| 6th: Cipt Dickson to be Maj, v Bvt-Lt Col Bickerstaff, ret; Lt Davies t» be 
| Capt; Cor Smith to be Lt. 6th Drag: Cor FitzSimon to be Adj. v Lt Moule, 
| Tes the Adjcy only. 1lth Lt Drags: Lt Stewirt to be Capt, v Stewart, who 
| Tet; Cor Sauderson to be Lt. 15th Lt Drags: Maullings to o Cant, v Parker, 
re; Cor Ricardo to be Lt. 17th Lt Drags: Cor Harrison to be Lt. 1st Foot: 
Ea Bainbridge superseded, being absence without leave. 5th: En Mackiolay 
{to be Lt. 13th: Bvt Maj Kerr to be Mj, v Mandell, ret; Lt Clayton to be 
Capt; En Denny to be Lt. 22d: Ea Pilsworth to be Lt. 29th: Ea Prittie to 
be Lt, v Hart, ret. 44th: It Bower to be Capt, v —- ret ; En Maguire to 
Surg. 72d: En WKay 


| 9ist: En Spearman to be Lt, v Obbard, dec. 92d: Ea Williams, 97th, to be 
| En, v Hope Johnstone, ret. 100th: En H & Davidson to be Lt, v Ridout whose 
| prom is canc; Gent Cadet H W Ashford, fm kl Milit Col, to be En, v Jarvis, 
| apptd to 87h; Gent Cadet G U Prior, fm RI Milit Col, to be En; En C A Boul- 
ton to be Iustr of Musk, v Lt Morris, apptd Adjt.— Unattached Capt and Byt- 
Lt-C..1 Broadley, b-p Unatt, to be Maj; Lt Bond, 13th, to be Ca i oman 
esurier, ¥ 


To be As-ist-Com-Gens: Dep-As-ist-Com-Gens Widdrington Tinling, ¥ 
Archer, ret; H Maule; RH Smith, v Malassez, ret; C Swain, E A Ibbetzon, 
R Booth, Justus H Thompson, John H Sale, W John Fagan.— Hospital 4 
| Assist-Surg Griffin, fm 57th Ft. to be Assist-Surg; Assist-Surg Brown, fm Mth 
60th 
Maj-Gen, rank honry ; M.«j-Gen Sir Archdale Wilson, Bart, K.C.B, 
Bvt- 
| Maj Prettejohn, 14th Lt Drags, tv be Lt-Col; Capt Thompson, 64th Ft, to be 
| Maj ; Capt Penton, 8th L* Drags, to be Maj ; Q’mr J Dunlop, b-p 75:b Ft, to be 
| Capt. rank honry. Promotions consequeut on the death of Gen John M’Kenzie: 
| Lt-Gen Sir J Beil, G.C.B, Col 4th Ft, to be Gen ; Maj-Gen Brooke, Col 88th Ft, 
to be Lt-Gen ; Bvt-Col Gold, 65th Ft, to be Maj-Geu ; Lt-Col Whimper, h-p Unat, 
to be Col; Bvt-Maj Somerset, h p 27th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Thornton, b-p 
Unat, to be Maj. Pr ti quent on the death of Gen Sir R J Harvey, 
C.B, Col 2d W Ll Regt: LtGen Sirs B ponent: K.C.B, Col 76th Ft, to 
Gen; Maj-Gen Craigie, C.B, Vol 31st Ft, to be Lt-Gen; Lt Col and Bvt-Col 
Lewis, Gren Gds, to be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Col Sulivan, 5th Lt Drags, to be Col; Maj 
Carey, 26th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Lambrick, RM, to be Maj. The G 
likewise coutains several promotions in H M’s Indian Forces, consequent on t 
deaths of G-n Sir D Leighton, K.C.B, Bombay Infantry; Maj-G-n Hawkins. C8, 
| Bengal Infantry ; and Gen Goodfellow, Bombay Eugineers ; and a list of officera 
ret on f-p to take a step of honorary rank. 


Navp. 


InteRNATIONAL Navat Courtesies.—In October last, H. B. H. steam 
sloop-of war Gladiator, Capt. H. D. Hickley, fell in with the brig St. Mury, 
| Capt. Jobnson, of this port, ehe being dismasted during a guie off Ber- 
muda, on the 5:h of October. On the 11th, the Glidiator took her in tow, 
and io six days thereafter anchored her safely in the harbour of St. Tho- 
mas. Capt. Johosoa then inquired of Capt. Hickley bis charges for tow- 
ing bis vessel into port, apon which Capt. Hickley replied that be bad no 
charge to make, having only doue bis duty as a sailor, and to a brother 
sailor in distress. This act was duly recognized by the President of the 
United Sates. The Atlantic Mutual Llo-u:auce Company, of this city, 
who were largely interested in the vessel und cargo, have presented to 
Captaia Hickley a gold cbronome'er watch, with chain, keys. &.; and 
a silver tea service composed of several pieoes with a silver salver, The 
watch aod plate bear the following iuscription, * Presented to Captata 
Heory Dennis Hickley, of H.B M. steamer Gladiator, by the A'laatic 
Mutual Insurance Company of New York, as a testimonial of their appre- 
ciation of services to the brig St. Mary, of New York, ia October, 1859.” 

To Li-ut Jobo Leslie Gilby; an elegant gold chrouometer watch, 
with chain, keys, &c. ; the watch beariag a similar inscription. 

To the petty officers, marines, and crew, of the Gladiator; the sum of 
$1,650 io mosey will be diswributed under the direction of the Lords of 
the Admiralty. : 

Capt. Hickley, still in the command of the Gladiator, is atteched to the 
fleet of the Priace of Wales, aud will be ordered to this port sometime 
daring the coming month. 








Apporntuznts.—Capt. C. Wise, to be « apt.-Saperintende=t of Sheerness Docky- 
yard v. Cupt. R. B. Watson, C.B.; and Capt. W. G. Luard to th 
to be . a8 flag-ship to Vice Adml. Jobnstone, at Sh 





Paymrs: J. 
i w 


W. Maddock to Neplune ; P. O’Vonnor to Algiers; J. Pitsis, 
Victory ; G. Graaditler, to be secretary to Rear-Adml. Stopford. 
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ef ome New Pooks. 

‘Who does not love the memory of Tom Hood? be who sang the Song 
“of the Shirt ; who told the story of the Bridge of Sighs; who made us 
Jaugh aud weep in a breath ; who banished care from our hearts, when 
is own was weighed down with sorrow and privation!—Tom Hood “ of 
the gentle heart and opea hand! Fve to none bat the bigot, the pedaat, 
and the quack! Friend to the sufferiog, to the careworn, and the needy ; 
to the victims of cruel greed ; to all that are desolate and oppressed :— 
Hood ‘the generous, kind, and true!” This man’s friends, while 
he lived, were to be found the world over; and since hie death 
he has been canonised in the calendars both of society and 
literatare. Therefore his children have done well to give us the 
‘Memorials, which have just been published in Boston by Tick- 
nor & Fields, in two pretty volumes. They have done well, too, io 
¢alling the book “‘ Memorials,” and not a memoir. A Memoir, or Life, it 
ig not, in any sense. It does not record the career, personal or literary, 
of its subject. It is little more than a gathering together of such letters, 
notes, and memorandums as Hood left behind him in the bands of persons 
who would put them at the service of bis children ; and these are connec- 
ted by just enough narrative to bind them together, and show the ciroum- 
stances under which they were written. But, although not a literary 
performance, this book of memorials is full of interest from the 
glimpses which it gives us into Hood’s sweet daily life, and also into 
his joke manufactory. The latter, though it bad its motive power 
in a lively sense of the ridiculous, and in a fuod of humour, was 
nevertheless a machine in which fun was turned out by labour, to be 
used upon necessity. Witness for instance the following memorandum 
of jokes at large, which was foand among his papers after his death. 


Some men pretend to penetration, who have not even half penny tration. 

“ Worming out secrets.” After a shower the worms cue fourth : so—- 
wet a man's cluy, and you will soon see bis secrets. 

The French always put the cart before the horse: Pére la Chaise, fora 
chaise and pair. 

Mates at a door hint at Life's Matability. 

A Quaker makes a pleasure of his business, and then for relaxation, 
makes a business of his pleasure. , 

A Quaker loves the Ocean for its broad brim. 

A parisb clerk’s amen-ity of di:position. ’ 

A cold friend is but a mulled ice, as uncomfortable as a day just too 
warm for a fire—a plum iv marble. 

A man, that took perpetual physic to improve the expression of his 
fa 


ce. 
Pany draughts can hardly be called drinoking— Pints cannot be deemed 
Pot-ations. 

Javuery is cold—but Febber very! 

Straight bair is of a Methodistical turn. 

Two young Irishmen, for cheapuess, and to divide their expenses, agree 
the one to “ board,” and the other to * lodge.” 

A good Church minister described ae Piety Parsonified. 

Her face was £0 suuburaot, she need ouly have bultcred it to become a 
 toust.”’ 

“ Aud he’s as drunk as a bog, I suppose?” “ No—he spent two shillings 
in liquor, aod so is as drunk ag two hogs.” 

Love: of the Piants: Tatoes bave eyes, and Cabbiges have hearts, 

How many kinds of Currents are there? Three—red, white, and black 
—a black currant in the Black Sea, a white currant in the White Sea, 
and a red curraot in the Red Sea. 

If three barleycoras go to an inch, how many corns goto a foot? Un- 
certain. Buvyan says thirty six. 

Who have + ba tenderest feet? Cornish men. 

Who make surest of goiog to Heaveu? Dercenters, 

Woy did the two lovers of St. Pierre end happily? Because when she 
died it was still Pall and Virginia. 

Ackermaon’s gardeo. Tbe German taste for horrors. His summer 
house, in his pleasure garden, huog round with casts of murderers, &:., 
who bad been buvg. Perhaps, thuugb, be liked the impression of the 
“ Forget-me-knot ? bebind the ear. 

After two or three miss fires, M—— exclaimed, “I can’t think why my 
gun wont go off”? “ Perhapz,” said N——,** you have a’t paid your 
shot.’ 


Bat the best phase of Hood’s mind was that in which he sppeared as 
the foe of all cant and sham, and fanaticism, and sballow pretence. Of 
this we know no better manifestation than the following letter, which 
he addressed to an “ unco guid” Jady who vexed his gentle parting soul 
with religious tracts. He called it “* My Tract.’ 


Mudam,—I have received your pious billet-doux, but have little 
leisure, and Jess inclination for a religious flirtation, aud what (according 
to our Law and Police Reports) is its u ual issuae—a decidedly serious 
intrigue. How else, indeed, am [ to iuterpret the mysterious * obj-ct” 
of your late visit, which you siguificantly tell me, was defeated by your 
being unintentiovally accompanied by a friend?—how answer for her 
@esigns on a man’s person, who can take such liberties with his soul? 
The presence of a companion could not of course stand in the way of 
your giving mea tract or a letter or anything proper for a modest 
woman to offer ; but where can be the womanly modesty, or delicacy, or 
decency of a female, who intrudes on a man’s private buuse, «nd private 
correspondence, aod bis most private affairs, those of bis heart aud soul, 
with as much masculine assurance as if she wore Paul Pry’s inexpressi- 
bles under her petticoats? Perhaps I have to congratulate myself, as 
Joseph Andrews did on the preservation of bis virtue from that amorous 
widow. Lady Booby! But whatever impropriety you intended to com- 
mit bas been providentially frustrated, it appears, by the iatrusion of 
the young lady in question, to whom, therefore, I beg you will present 
my most grateful aud special thanks. I am as you kuow, a married 
mun, aod do not care to forget tnat character, only that [ may be able to 
gay afterwards, as you suggest, “J have gone astray, but now 1 have 
learned tby righteous law.” 

The cool ca culations you bave indulged ia on my desperate healib, 
probable decease, and death-bed perturbations must bave affurded you 
mouch Christian amusement, as your igaorance must have derived iufiuite 
comfort from your conviction of the iuutility of literature, and all intel 
Jectual pursuits, And even your regrets over the “ Whims and Qudi- 
ties, that bave made thousands laugh” may be alleviated, if you will 
only reflect that Fanaticism bees caused miltions to shed blvod, as well as 
tears ; a tolerabl: set off agaiust my levities. For my own part, I thank 
God, i bave used the talents he has bestowed on me in eo cheerlul a 
spirit, and not abused them by writiug the profane stuff called pious 
poetry, nor spiritualised my prose by stringing togetber Scr'ptural 

brases, which have become the mere slang of « religious ewell mob. 

ch impicties aud blaspbemics I leave to the Evangelical and Elect ; 
to the sacril-gious quack, who pouod up equal parts of Bivle and Babule. 
and convert wholeeum+ fuod, by their nausevus bacdling. into filtbiest 
physic ; to the Cunters, who profane all boly names aud things by their 
application to common and vulgar uses; aud to the presump!uous wo 
men, who, I verily believe wiih the Turks, bave no souls of their own to 
mend, and therefure eet themaclves to patch and cubble the souls of the 
other gender. 

It ia, 1 kuow, the policy of your faction to decry literature, which they 
abbor as the Devil bates Gospel. Aud for a simitur reason. For all the 
mo-t celebrated authors, the wisest, and most learned in the ways ol 
mankind, Scott, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Crabbe, Addison, Butler, 


| perfect sunshine of the mind, seldom seen of the faces of the most 
perous and healthy of your sect, WLO. considering that they are as sure 
of go‘ng to Heaven as the “ poor Iudian’s dog,” are certainly more me- 
luncholy dogs than they ought to be! But what else can come of chant- 
ing “ pious chansons” with hell-fire burthens, that to my taste, fit them 
particularly for contributions to the Devil's Album? Some such verses 
you have sent me, and I could return you others quite as religious—bat 
unfortunately written by a minister, who, after being expelled in dis- 
ag from a public fouudation in London, went and robbed a Puor Sav- 
ogs Bank in the country. 

ach literature may indeed appal the soul at the hour of death, and 
sach an author may justly dread an Eternal Review. Again, therefore, 
[ thank God that my peo has not been devoted to such serious composi- 
tions, that 1 have never profaned His Holy Name with common-place 
jingles, or passed off the inspirations of presumption, vanity, or hypo- 
crivy, for devout effusion. My bumble works have flowed from my heart, 
as well as my bead, and, whatever their errors, are such as I bave been 
able to contemplate with composure, when, more than once, the Destroyer 
assumed almost a visible presence. For I have stood several times in 
that serious ex'remity both by land and sea—yet, for all my near ap- 
proaches to the other world, | have never pretended to catch glimpses of 
its heaven, or of its hell, or to bave bad intimations of who among my 
neigabours, were on the road to one place or the other. Such epeciai re- 
velations are reserved, it seems, by a Wisdom certainly inscrutable, for 
the worst or weakest of the weaker sex, such cackling hea-prophetesses as 
its Southcotes, its G. 8, and its 

And verily if they be the Righteous, 1 am content to be the Lefteous 
of the especies. 

It has pleased you to picture me occasionally in such extremities as 
those just alluded to,—aud, no doubt, with regret that you could not, 
Saint like, beset my couch, to try spiritual experiments on my soul, and 
enjoy its excruciations, as certain brutal anatomists have gloated on the 
last ugonies of mutilated dogs and rabbits. But we will now turn, if 
you please, fiom my death bed to your owo—supposing you to be lying 
there at that awful crisis, which reveals the depravity of the bumaa 
beart as distinctly as the mortality of the human frame! And now, on 
that terrible, narrow isthmus between the past and the future, just ima- 
gine yourself appealing to your conscience for answers to such solema 
questious as fullow. And first, whetber your exireme devotions bas 
been affected or eincere,—unobirasive or ostentatious.—bumble to your 
Creator, but arrogant to His creatures,—in short, Piety or Mag piety? 
Whether your professed love for your species bas been active aud fruit- 
ful, or Ouly that flatulent charity, which evaporates upwards in wind, 
und catechises the hungry, and preaches to the naked? And fivally, 
how far, in meddling with the spiritual concerns of your neighbours, 
you bave neglected your own ; aud, consequeuily, what you may bave 
to dread from that Hell and its fires, whic you bave so often amused 
youreelf with letting off at a poor Sioner,—just as a boy wou'd squib a 
Guy? There are queries important to your “eternal destiny,” which 
ought to be censidered in time ; whereas, from the tenor of your letter, 
it appears to me that you have never eutertained them for a moment, 
aud | am sory to add that, judging from the same evidence, whatever 
muy be your acquaintance with the letter of the New Testament, of iis 
spirit you are as deviurably iguorant as the blindest heathen Hottentot, 
(or whose eulightenment you perbaps subscribe a few Missionary pence. 

Timplure you to spend a few years, say twenty, ia this self scrativy, 
which may be wholesomely varied by the exercise of a little active be- 
nevuleuce ; not, however, ia sending tracts, instead of baby-linen to poor 
lyiog-io sisters, or in volunteering pork chops for distressed Jews, or in 
recommendiug a Solemn Fast to the Spitalfields weavers, or in coddling 
and pampering a pulpit favourite, but in converting 1ags to raiment, 
and ewpty siomichs to full oves, and in helping the wretched aud indi- 
gent to“ keep their souls aud budies together!’ 

And, should you ever relapse and feel tempted to write religious 

Swing letters, such as you bave sent to me, let me recommend to you a 
quotation from a great and wise writer, xnd moreover a namesake of 
your p Ous mother. It rans thus,—* J find you are perfecily qualified to make 
converts, and 80, go, help your mother make the gooseberry pie.” 
Swill if you will aud wust iudite such epistics pray address them else- 
where. There are plenty of young single “ meu about town” (and of 
the very eort such saints are partial to—namely, “ precious” sinoer-) who 
no doubt would be willing to discuss with you tbeir “e perieuces,” and 
to embrace you and your persuasion together, But on me your pains 
would be wasted. I am uot to be converted, except from Christianity, 
by arrogance, ineolence, and ignorance enough, as Mrs. Jarley says, * to 
wake ove turu atheist.” Ludeed, the only effect ot your letter bas been 
to iuspire me, like old Tony Weller, with a profound horror of widows, 
whether amorous or pious, for boih seem equally resolute that a man 
sbull not * call his soul bis own.” 

Aud now, Madam, farewell. Your mode of recalling yourself to my 
memory remiuds me that your fanatical mother ineulted miue in the lust 
days of her life (which was marked by every Christian virtue), by the 
presentation of a Tract addressed to lufidels. I remember alao that tbe 
same beartless Woman iutruded berself, with less reverence than a Mo- 
hawk Squaw would bave exbibited, on the chamber of death ; and inter- 
rupted with ber jargon almost my very last interview with my dyiwg 
parent, Such reminiscences warraut some severity ; but, if more be 
wauting, kuow that my poor sister bas been excited by a circle of Caa- 
ters like yourself, into a religious frenzy, and is at this moment ina 
private mad-house.—I am, Madam, yours, with disgust, 





Tuos. Hoop. 


We commend these two volumes to our readers as well adapted to be- 
guile their summer houra. 


Oar readers will remember the very high terms in which we spoke, a 
few months since, of a volume of sermons by the late F. W. Robertson of 
Brighton, Eogland. Messrs, Tickoor & Fields have wisely become the 
publishers of all Mr. Robertson’s Sermons which are now before us ia four 
volumes. The author’s history is not acommon but still not a pecullar one. 
Ano honest, earnest man, thoroughly devoted to any good end and 
steady and fearleas in the pursuit of truth, is very apt to be abused dur- 
ing his lifetime, and to be cannonized after death. Such a man was Mr. 
Robertson, acd such in no small measure has bezn bis lot. He was 
abused, vilified, almost persecuted io the flesh and io the few short years 
that have elapsed since bis death, his name, in the minds of the many who 
do honour and reverence to his memory, bus passed into a eyaonym for 
saintly piety and the holiest geal. His legacies to posterity, in his wri- 
tings and his example, have been rich indeed. His writings commend 
themselves to all classes of readers by a rare union of such qualities as 
fit them for persons of the most various tastes and the most various de- 
grees of culture. Mr. Roberston brought to their preparation rare gifts: 
His intellest was at once independent, eubtle and profound, bis soul was 
ricbly illuminated with divine graces, his beart overflowed witb love for 
bis fellow-men. Love of the truth was a strong element of bis nature, 
aod he was not afraid to wrest it from the grasp of a prevailing dogma. 
Thus these Sermons, emanatiog from such a source, are rich!y wortby the 
attention of all, Their subj-cts are living and practical oues, treated in 
a direct and practical manoer. Their thought is protound—the clear in- 
tellect of Roberteon went straight to the heart of a subject, aud laid bare 
all the veins and arteries through which its life fiowed. Their style is 
admirably direct and clear, and rises often iuto the purest and loftiest 
eloquence—the eloquence of a highly gi ted man thorougbly in earnest. 
Now and then an opioion is proclaimed which not every reader can en- 





Pope, Moore, Buros, Byron, Muliére, Voltaire, Boileau, and a host of 
otbers, have concurred in denouucing, and expo-ing Tartuffes, Maw- 
worms, Cantwells, Paritans, in ebort sanctimonivus fully and knavery of 
every dercription. Such writers 1 know would be called scoffers and 
jufidele ; but a Divine Hand, incapable of injustice, bas drawn a full 
length picture of a self righteous Poarisee ; and Holy Lips, prone to all 
tlenees and charity, bave addre sed their eburpest rebukes to Spiritual 
1id: and Religious Hypocrisy. Are the sacrilegious animals aware thut 
in their retatiatious they are kicking even at Him? 

To bebalf of our literatare I will boldly say tuat to ovr lay anthors it 
is mairly owing. that the country is not at this bour enthralled by Priest- 
croft, Superstition, and, if you p'ease, Popery, which by the bye, has m-t 
with more «ficient opponents iu Dinte, Boccaccio, aud Rabelair (profane 
writers, madam )'thau in all the M-Neile, M-Ghees, aud Macaws, thar 
have screamed within Exeter Hall. 

As for literature “ palling on my eoul in my dying bour,”—on the 
contrary it bas been my sulace and comfort tbrough the extremes of 


Worldly troubles and sickuese, and has maintained me ia «cheerfulness, a ; 


dorse, and not unfrequently a dogma is attacked which is dear to the 
hearts of many ; and so some wortby critics deem the preacher *‘ not al- 
together cound upon doctrinal points.” But all readers and critics of all 
classes and sects, agree to the beartiness, the sincere love of truth, the 
earvest geal which animate the sermons and muke their eloquent teach- 
ings £0 powerful an insirament fur good. Few sermons of modera days 
poseess, in 80 great a degree, the element of euggestiveness. They do 
not exbaust a eubject—ao subject worth talking about can be exbausted 
im the space ofa sermon. But they awaken the thought of the hearer 
(or reader,) aod pviat out the chaonels into which that thought may 
flow. They put us oo the royal road to knowledge, by giviog our facul- 
ties something to. work on aud setting them to work upun it. 


ter—and by this we mean that they deal directly with the most 








tantly-recurring questions of life add morals—there are io 


Thuugh the Sermons are nearly all of an eminently practical charac- 





these volumes several of a dozmatic or doctrinal cast. And one entire 
volume, the fourth of the series, is expository, being devoted to an ex- 
amivation and exposition of the Epistles to the Corinthians. All these 
Sermons are marked by an independent tone, a carefal logic, and a co- 
pious eloquence ; and though any reader may entertain quite opposite 
Opinions, he cannot fail to get great benefit from these Sermons by en- 
countering the mauly energy with which Mr. Robertson enunciates his 
own views. These expository and doctrinal sermons evince great dialec- 
tic skill, and almost lead us to regret that the author had not shed the 


light of his clear aud calm reason upon more of the veiled portions of 
Scripture. 


The Lectures and Addresses were delivered to the Society of Working 
Men in Brighton, an organization in which Mr. Roberteon felt the deepest 
interest, and to which be gave much of his time aod thought. They are 
upon practical themes, and are marked by the same cheracteristica of 
thought and style which distinguish bissermons. The two lectures upon 
the influence of Poetry upon the working classes, deserve a careful pera- 
sal from all, and will charm alike by their philosophic tone, their practi- 
cal application, and their striking beauty of diction. 


The Days and Ways of the Cocked Hats, by Mrs. Denison (New York, 
Rollo), has some good qualities, and at least one serious defect. The 
scene of the story is Boston ; the time, the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The style is generally simple and cerrect. The few instanees of 
attempts at fine writing are failures. The story, constracted without art, 
is yet not without interest. The characters are not sufficiently indivi- 
dualised. The chief defect of the book, however, consists in the anachron- 
isms that jar upon the reader of any taste or knowled ge, meeting his eye 
at almost every page. To write effectually a story of Boston life nearly 
two centuries ago, it is necessary to be saturated with the language and 
literature of the times. The adoption of a few quaint pbrases of ol® 
fashion, the copying of a letter wherein the spelling is slightly changed, 
is not sufficient. The author must learn to think the very thoughts 
of the past and to ebut himself out from communion with the pre- 
sent, Mrs. Denison has not done this, and has failed therefore to give us 
a finished picture of the times to which ber book relates. But a fair 
style, liveliness in narration, with a goodly ehare of the epirit of the 
olden time are not inconsiderable merits, and for these the book deserves 
to be received with some degree of favour. It is a work rather of pro- 
mise than of performance. More paios, the working among old volumes, 
need have taken nothing from a certain sprigbtliness ia the volume be- 
fore us, and wonld have made it a worthy production. The volume is 
correctly priuted and illustrated with a few fanciful vignettes. 


To write even a passable couplet on a political subject, is, in these days 
when every sulj-ct is made common place by the rapid and exhausting 
commentaries of the newspapers, a task of exceeding difficulty even to 
skill and genius. But to write a poem of over a thousand iiues of heroi¢ 
veree concerning the present affairs of one’s country, is a task which 
might well appal the most poetic patriot. An anonymous poem of that 
length, however, we have upon The Union, from the Boston fiim of Crock- 
er and Brewster. Nor is the poet’s power despicable. With careful ver- 
sification, the lines are vigorous, and the descriptions animated, as may 
be judged from this most uncomplimentary, but not the lees graphic pio~ 
ture of a meeting of “ reformers,’’ in these “ reforming” times: 

Bearded each venerable man appears, 
Nor closer tonsured seem his junior peers : 
Unkempt the locks that down their shoulders stray, 
Diogy with dirt and most'y flecked with gray ; 
Their aim accomplished shows a zeal devout 
For furnished beads, if not within, without ; 
Wanlike the visage, haply gaunt and grim, 
That glowers beneath the head-gear’s slouching brim ; 
Feveri-h and fretful from each eyelid streams 
The inward flashing of distempered dreams, 
Betokexing souls of stuff ideal wrought, 
To tumult stirred by all the rage of thought. 
A goodly coucourse! Packed at last, and piled, 
Odd cuntra-ts here—yet strangely recoucileu ! 
A wild, irregular, eccentric crew— 
Part of the curious college Horace drew— 
Seekers abroad for good unsonght at home, 
Rovers in cloudiand, dest ned still to roam, 
Sceptics, who nothing doubt but clearest truth, 
Priests, better suited to the showman’s booth, 
Enthasiasts, grappling after striws in air, 
Staunch triends of * ovement,” and no matter where ; 
Smatterers, alike in letters aud in art, 
Uneasy minds—the ill at ease in beart ; 
Bardlings, impatient at too long suspeuse 
Of fame reserved even f.r a twelvemonth hence; 
A nervel ss, scattering, queer, impulsive train, 
Waxen in beart, nor waxen Jess in brain ; 
Free speechers, wagging their incessant tongues, 
To prove that ill-used member’s untold wrongs ; 
he bat-eyed, dreaming crowd, withvut an aim, 
A mental medley of the blind and lame ; 
Parsons unfrocked, tv utter ravings given 
Against mank'nd and sense aud truth aud heaven ; 
Stark staring rad cals, the Black, the Red, — 
The mob on general discontentment fed ; 
The who'e fantastic, philanthropic throng, 
With hearts bulf right that make their heads all wrong ; 
Msthetic twaddlers, aud in myst c lore 
T .e dreary voyagers never reaching shore ; 
Pupils ot scieuve talsely sv esteemed, 
Whose minds grew darker as the d.ylight streamed ; 
Though rays (sume hold) have pierced the ages’ shade, 
And man, tar lower than tue angels made, 
Appears (and here their scope confirms their creed,) 
Tbe donk: y’s kin and brother of the weed. 
Here, black and white diversily the crowd, 
With Tag and Rag—-the vulgar and the loud ; 
Dupers und dupes in charlatanry mix, 
Juggiers iu politics and other tricks— 
A vagrant mass, at least that once a year 
From holes and corners of the earth appear— 
In short, behuld the Children of the Mist, 
Minds of all hues and warped with every twist. 
As sepura e clouds that seud the troubled sky, 
The gu-t impending, all together fly, 
Their variant whims obey thé central blast, 
Io one graud baret of folly merged ut last ! 


Sine Avts. 


THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPL#, 


Pre Raffaelite art has of late years made Jittle noise in tha world. Of 
the two leaders ‘of the school, Mr. Millais seemed to have become too 
indolent to excel, and Mr. H. Huaot bas been altogether absent from our 
e@xbibitions, It was, bowever, understood that this eclipse was only 
temporary, and that tbe lattcr-art's: was engaged upon a great work 
which ehould test satisfactorily his own powers aod the capabilities of 
bis style. This work bas at leogth appeared ; aud most lovers of paint 
ing who have bad the oppor'uaity have, ere this, been to see the “ Find- 
ing of the Saviour.” 1t mu-t be admitted, however, that such persons 
as expected a conclusive triumph for pre Raffaelitiom have been disap- 
pointed. The picture has, indeed, obtsiaed much and enthusiastic 
praise ; but it bas not silenced those who bave ventured from the first to 
doubt whether a spirit of audacious inuovativa is indeed the siga of 

evius. 
r Que excellence the painting possesses which every one was prepared 
to find. The details ure admirably executed. Nothing can be more 
brilliant and elaborate than the drapery and the various parts of the 
Temple. Nor, as is too freqaeutly the case io pre-Raffaclite paintings, 
bave the faces been neglected. Tue priuting of the tesh is, iudeed, not 
quite equal to that of the marbles und vesim~nis, bat this is only be- 
cause it is more difficalt to’ paint @esh well thao to paint marbles aad 
vestments, and is clearly oot owing to any negligence Ou the part of the 
urtist. Of aufioching iudastry aud great techaical skill be bas auques- 
tionably showa hima lf possessed. Imporiaut, however, as these quali- 








ues ure, they are in themselves by no meaus sufficieat to eusure the suc- 
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It must, in the firet place, sirike every one who has much familisrity 
with that the subject which has been selected by Mr. Hant has 
been for the most avoided by the great painters who have devoted 
their lives to the illustration of sacred bistory. This, possibly, has been 
one thing which induced him to make this selection ; yet a little reflec- 
tion would have shown that if, in a beaten track, may Sey ee ——— 
particular spot, there is probably some good reason for thiscaution. Why 

ters have ngred in peclining the subject which Mr. Hunt has chosen 
t is easy to understand. They felt, and with good reason, that it was 
beyond their power to depict 
reverence and propriety. The innocence of childhood and the chastened 
dignity of pad won forded ample scope for their art, and they wisely 
forebore to risk offence by touchiog on a period which presented greater 
@ifficulties without presenting greater attractions. Leonardo da Vinci, 
ia his “ Christ disputing with the Doctors,” has avoided the stumbling- 
block by a pardonable departare from historical truth. The head of 
Christ ia this celebrated picture is that of a young man and not that of a 
Sooy ; and the fact that so great a painter should have ventured upoo 
alteration must be taken as an indication that he, at any rate, 
sbraok from the difficulty upon which Mr. Hunt bas rushed. 

The figure upon which the eye first fixes itself in Mr. Hunt’s picture is 
naturally that of the Saviour. It is, to our thinking, utterly unsatisfac- 
tory. To unotie a knot which Leonardo da Vinci was compelled to cut 
would in any case have been no light undertaking ; but the painter has 
here chosen to complicate the problem by a wautvn and, it seems to us, 
an ostentatious departure from the received types. Why he has so 
strangely indulged a capricious faocy in painting the Saviour’s head and 

re, it is impossible to understand. Idle innovations are always fool- 

, and where, as in the present instance, religious sentiments is con- 
cerned, they are offentive. It has been the boast of the school to which 
“Mr. Hunt belongs that they adbere more sirictly to the truth than 
other painters ; but adherence to truth can hardly be thought to necessi- 
tate an authorized invention. Every one knows the general cast of 
countenance which the tradition of Christendom bas ascribed to the Sa- 
viour. To say that this type is at least as beautiful and as likely to be true 
as that which Mr. Hunt bas devised, is a very moderate statement of the 
care. Nor, when we put aside the singularity of the conception, can it 
be thought that be has triumphed over the inherent difficulties of the un- 
dertaking. The fuce which he has painted wears an expression of un- 
happioess, but we miss the look of calm resolution which would seem to 
be required by the words “ How was it that ye sought me? Wist ye not 
that 1 must be about my Father’s business?” In one respect only we 
observe 9 faint recognition of established practice. The fringe ot light 
which is seen round the bair must, we presume, have been iotended for a 
‘ationalized version of the traditional halo. We cannot admire the judg- 
ment which dictated such a compromise. A preternatural appearance, 
for which there is no authority, might have been altogether omitted 
without impropriety, but the grotesque parody which Mr. Hunt has per- 
petrated evinces a singular want of good taste and discretion. 

When we come to consider the picture as a whole, it cannot be con- 
cealed that there are serious defects, Mr. Hunt, we-are well aware, 
belongs to a school which laughs at what are called conventional rules. 
Unbappily, persons who laugh much at conventional rules are apt to 
forget that some rules are not conventional, but are based upon common 
sense, The test of any composition is the effect which it produces upon 
the beholder. What is the effect produced in the present instance? 
There is no doubt that every one is struck with surprise and admiration 
at the brilliant colouring and highly-wrought execution ; but beyond this 
the impression produced is mainly one of perplexity. This, we believe, 
is not denied by Mr. Hunt’s warmest admirers; and it has even been 
said, by way of praise, that the spectator looks and looks again, and 
comes away at last with a despairing feeling that it is impossible to see 
all which the picture contains, Now, it seems to us that any work which 

roduces this impression is certainly faulty ; and “ The Finding of the 

Viour’’ is faulty in more ways thao one. -Io the first place, the com- 
position wants unity, We have, on the one hand, the group of the 
“ Holy Family,” and on the other hand a row of elaborately painted 
Jewish doctors ; and thongh we know that, historically, a connexion 
does exist between these two parts, there is, as far as the painting is con 
cerned, absolutely no connexion whatever. A painter in the old- 
fashioned style would have got over this difficulty by casting the figures 
which do not form part of the main group into the background. Flere, 
however, the grand pre-Ruaffaelite principle comes iu, that we must 
despise conventionaliems, and paint everything as it actually is. This 
principle is, we believe, wrong in more ways than one, but in such a 
case as the present it involves one very palpablesophism. It is obvious 
that, whether the painting is or is not an exact reproduction of natural 
forms and colours, it is not an exact reproduction of natural dimensions 
and distances, Objects which, in the picture, are within a few inches of 
each other, would, in nature, be many yards apart; and while in the 
latter case it would be impossible to take them in at one glance, in the 
former case it is impossible to avoid taking them in. Painters who 
«rowd large compositions into a few square feet, and talk about repro- 

Guciog things exactly as they are, seem entirely to lose sight of this 
broad distinction between their representations and the scenes as they 
present themselves in nature. Yet in the one case it is a physical ne- 
- Cessity, and in the other a physical impossibility, to embrace the whole 
at the same moment. Nor bas Mr. Haut availed himself of such means 
as, even on his own principles, were in bis power. Had the Jewish doc 
«tors been depicted as watching with interest the meeting which was 
takiog place before them, some connexion between the different parts 
vwould have been preserved. Whether any of the Jews are meant to be 
vtbus represented we do not feel sure; but the general air which they 
have is One of abstraction. 

But though the composition is, if we are not mistaken, essentially de 
fective, as wanting a due subordination of the various parts to a com- 
mon centre of interest, the defect is needlessly intensified by the small 
scale upon which the p'cture is painted. When we examine the practice 
of the ancient masters, we find that they commonly painted crowded 
compositions upon a large scale. No sense of confusion is produced by 
“The Resurrection of Lazarus,” in the National Gallery—partly, indeed, 
because of the unbroken outline and conspicuous position of the two 
ehbief figures, bat also because the picture is executed upon so large a 
scale. On the other band, in such works as “The Abduction of the 
Sabine Women,” by Giulio Romano, the notion of confusion and burry 
which the artist has intended to convey is very much heightened by the 
adoption of a smaller scale. As a general rule, wherever great pain- 
ters have execuced upon a small scale crowded compositions of which the 
leading character was repose, they have been very careful to give ex- 
treme prominence to the chief figures, This Mr. Hunt has failed to do. 
The Jewish heads, which should have been accessory, are the most pro 
minent parts of his picture, and the eye is thus bewildered, and seeks in 
vain for a resting point. 

We will offer no apology for speaking freely of the defects which have 
struck us in Mr. Hunt’s picture. The motto of the Edinburgh Review is 
sound, though savage ; and even unjust ceneure does perhaps less barm 
than inconsiderate eulogy. We cannot affect to think, as some seem to 
think, that the “ Finding of the Saviour” is a masterpiece of art ; but it 
shows indisputable cleverness and energy, and these, if they do not con- 
stitute a great painter, form, at any rate, not a bad starting-point. 2 


——— 
THE STATE OF MEXICO. 
(FROM AN OOCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Mexico, June 27th, 1860. 
Another very heavy failare has taken place in this city. The 
house of Messrs, Isidoro de la Torry & Co. stopped payment on the 
25th inst. It is difficult to foresee the extent to which these commercial 
disasters may not go if foreiga Goveromeuts continue to neglect the in- 
tereats of their subjects here, and do not put a stop at once to the appropri- 
ation of their property by the Clergy Government.—A slow process of 
confiscation under the guise of a tax, bas now been going on for the last 
two years, and contioues to be practiced with success. It commenced 
with a discount of one per cent. on all and every kind of property, and a 
solemn promise that it would not be repeated was given. It was said 
that mouey was needed to — on the revolutionary war, and that“ once 
only”? would fore be called upon to pay! As usual, the promise was 
not kept, but a demand has been made fur the fourth time, aud exacted, 
and we are assured that a fifth aod very exorbitant one is now in serious 
contemplativa with every probability of being enforced.—We are in 
hourly expectation of heariog that a battle of some importance has taken 

place near Guadalaxara, between the Liberals and the Charch party. 
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Constitationalists, and 1,200 men made 
the very energetic and decided steps taken io these last days 

Liberal Government, by the Minister from Spain, and what is w 
certain circles, we must certainly conclude that he looks upon the famous 
*- Monroe doctrine ” with no small amouat of contempt.—A s 
senger from the Spanish legation left this city a few days ago with very 
peremptory dispatches to the Liberal Government, demanding the chas- 
tizement of certain miecreants in the south, who, in a spirit of revenge 
for the butchery of some of their companions, took the lives of the per- 
petrators of the deed, nearly all of them being natives of Spain. Ample 
aod immediate compensation for the owner of the sugar plantation where 
these crimes were committed is likewise demanded, and in default of 
which they are threatened with the appearance of a Spanish ficet at Vera 
Cruz. That it is the wish of the Spanish minister to precipitate matters 
and create a pretext for the capture of Vera Cruz, and its delivery over 
to the Uburch party, no one for a moment doubts. 
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A signal aod most complete victory was gained some ten days ago by 
the Liberal General Ortega, over on nyo Py oe ay 
tween Guanajusto and Gueretaro. 
Church forces numbering 1,800 men, narrowly escaped with his life. So 
completely was he routed, that 14 pieces of artillery, the whole of the 


Ramierez, who commanded the 


ammonition, arms, money, &o., &c., fell into the hands of the 
prieoners.—If we may judge from 
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Two months are given for the fulfilment of these demands, An im- 


partial investigation into the circumstances of these assassinations it is 
universally believed, would show that they bad their origin in the vio- 
tent aod arbitrary conduct of one of the very parties now clamouring for 
justice before Spanish authority ; the same officials who conveyed these 
demands to the government at Vera Cruz, were the bearers of a petition 
to the same goveroment, got up by express desire and recommendation 
of the Spanish Minister bere, aud signed by upwards of a thousand per- 
sons, begging the Liberals to suspend hostilities and lay down their arms ; 
in another word, to abandon the country agaia to the paternal care of a 
corrupt and bigotted priesthood, who are the sole supporters of the pre- 
sent domestic strife aud for their own oppressive and unholy parposes. 


The whole object of this petition is to obtain a refusal on the part of 


the liberals, when an address will be sent to the Queen of Spaia implor- 
ing her to intervene in the affairs of Mexico, aud protect the govern- 
meat which it is uaderstood is to be that of the Clergy, as the Spanish 
Minister makes no secret of his intention to acknowledge them imme- 
diately on the arrival of their military chief Miramon io the Capitol. 


June 28th. 
Since writing the foregoing, we learn that Miramon issurrounded by a 


very large number of the Liberal forces, and that his escape is in the ex- 
treme doubtful. 


 — — — — 


THE WORKING CLASSES, 
It is in the working-classes that all that abstract purity which is not 


to be found in human nature at all is expected to be concentrated ; and 
if it be not actually found there—as hitherto it certainly has not—then 
it is to be forced into that vast mass by some hydraulic pressure, guided 
by those who call themselves the “ better classes,” The working man is 
to be ceaselessly laborious ; he is to moderate his appetite, partaking 
ouly of just as much simple food as will keep up his working strength ; 
he is not to partake of any stimulate or luxury whatever, such an act on 
his part being a gross waste and immorality ; and, finally, he is to be 
contented with his lot, abstaining from all comparison with other men’s 
lots, and thankful for that distribution of the gifts of Providence which 
makes him what he is. Wedo not by any means expect the same lofty 
viriues in the * better classes.” The literature specially addressed to 
them deals with a number of enjoyments and pleasures which it does not 
denounce, but treats as blameless and natural. The ladies in our works 
of fiction go undenounced to balls and pic uics, or even to the theatre ; 
the gentlemen like field-sports and good dinners, for which they are not 
subjected to solemn rebuke. Nay, men of matured judgment and wor- 
chipfal standing will offer, without compunction of conscience, the result 
of their experience to guide their younger brethren in the choice of their 
wines or their cigars ; and instances have been known where respectable 
old gentlemen, couspicuous in the lists of many benevolent and religious 
societies, have imparted to their younger friends the important truth 
that, in the end, a little brandy-and-water after dinner suits a man’s con- 
stitution better than champagne or claret. 


Then as to that virtue of contentedaess with their lot, it is a thing 


which the upper classes are never seriously taught, though they may de- 
tect a well-turned period about it in an occasional sermon. The plots of 
all works of fiction, and the precepts of all books dealing with the ob- 
jects of life, tend to encourage ambition and a straining afier promotion. 
Books are dedicated to the task of teaching young men how to get on in 
the world, and the authors of them feel uuder no reproach as teachers of 
egotism and selfishness—on the contrary, they are apt to think that io 
teachiog people how to benefit themselves they are teaching them how to 
conler a benefit on the community at large. 


The working man, on the other hand, is told day by day, through 


pampblets and lectures—if not more emphatically by some iaterferiog 
and tyrannical law—that he must never here, or on any occasion, seek 
after the gratification of his appetites ; and if the monotony of these week- 
day exbortations by worldly men devoted to social regeneration is varied 
by the tenor of the Suoday sermon, any grain of practicul advice which 
he will be able to derive from it will probably be in the shape of an ad- 
monition to beware of worldliness, Celebrated statists have proved be- 
fore learned convocations that the working classes, by their indulgences, 
impose a yearly tax upon themselves anl the community of we forget 
how many millions—as if other people also did not indulge inexpensive 
luxuries which they could sustaia life without, and as if that perfect kiad 
of human being bad ever yet been discovered, who will go through the 
arid daily laboure of life with the meekness and steadiness of the coster- 
monger’s donkey, claiming nothing more than the reward extended to 
that meritorious avimal, the smallest amount of the most sordid food 
necessary to keep him in life and drudging condition. If ever there was 
a thorough illustration of what is typified in muzzling the ox which 
treadeth out the corn, surely this is it. For what do we all, high and 
low among us, toil, and hope, and wait, but for those things which are 
to us enjoymea‘s aud rewards of labour? and if these are to be cut off, 
where are the inducements to exertion? Muke out that all the money 
spent by the workman on bis eojoymcots is an illegitimate expenditure 
—a tax. a forfeiture which he voluntarily subjects himself to, aud might 
avoid—where will be the inducement to his working at all? In fact, it 
is the best guarantee for vigour, industry, and acu'eoess among working 
‘men, that they have wants—luxurious wants, if you please—which they 
are determined to find the means of gratifying. Tuke a people with 
meagre desires and a very humble appreciation of enjoyment—you may 
be sure you have also found a people feeble, lazy, filthy, and prostrate, 
heartless and false. 


True—many of our workpeople are, God knows, sufficiently injudi- 


cious, if not worse, in the method of their enjoyments, the elements of 
which they consist, and the extent to which these are used. But because 
their coarser natures impel them to he more sensual than better-educat-d 
people, we will not mend matters by saying that they are to mortify 


their appetites altogether, and become more absiractly pure even than 
their betters, Let us not pitch the virtues we demand of them at too 
bigh-an estimate, Let usd d to thing pear the same level with 
their natural propensities, in seeking a remedy for their excesses. Per- 
haps we may find it even in close associations with that mammon and 
worldliness whica they are exhorted by their spiritual guides to cast 
aside. There is, for mere human purposes, no such beveficeat quality ia 
the workman’s home as that which is so odious when we meet with it in 
the homes of wealth—a love of money, exemplified in the practice of 
saving. 

Without coinciding in the views of a paradoxical friend, who says he 
has often thought of establishing a chaplaincy for inculcatiag a love of 
mammon among the working classes—so convinced is be that it is the 
quality they most need—we may yet venture to doubt whether frugality 
aod forethought—the saviogs’ bank and the investment soc.ety—repre- 
sent among the working-classes that mammon-worsbip which we are 
taught to deem inconsistent with the worship of the Evernal. Nay, we 
incline to think tbat the pandering to the immediate appetites may be 
much more of mammon in the sense in which it is denounced as a base 
and se‘fish object of pursuit, than a saving from the customary tribute to 
the gin sbop for the purpose of patting the children to school, or even for 
the more specifically personal object of spending the close of life ia hum- 
ble iudependence, undishonoured by the workbouse. 

In short, we believe that one of the most effectual counteractions of 
enfeebling and taotalising indulgence among the working population 
would be found io aa infusion of those very propensities which we chide 
as worldlioess, when they appear among the rich—a kaowledge and ap- 
preciation of the value of money, and a desire, by its means, to acquire 
and hold a good social position. It is a solid, however equable couuter- 
poise, to the present miseries of vicious excess, aud to the fulure elavery 
aud p eerste which waat and disease eutail upon the workman. Io 
fact, the tirades which he hears against mou-worsbip are all of a 
geueral and indefinite tenor—no honest man in his senses, luy or clerical, 








ever exhorts the working man to live for the present and diedain the fa- 
ture. There is but one instance, and that a signal and suggestive poo 
which we ever found fragality denounced asa vice. Louis Blane, in bis 
“ Hi of France duricg the Reiga of Louis Philippe,” mentions as one 
of the ming ye ane of the time that the working-clasees of Paris 
were parting with their old disinterested reckleesness—were 
provident and selfish, saving money, and actually investing it in the 
savings’ banks! The prospect was alarming to oue whose projects were 
directed to depriving them of all individual self-management, and go. 
verning them by absolute philosophical rales, as if they were inert mat- 
ter, subject to the laws of dyaamics and bydraulics.— Blackwood. 
— 


British aND Forercn Saippinc.—Every year adds its contribution of 
experience in reepect to the practical effect in the change in the navi 
tion laws which was determined on in 1849. In 1843 the British ton- 
nage which entered with cargoes at the ports of the United Kingdom was 
2,919,528 tons, and the foreign tonnage 1,005,894 tons. In 1848 the 
British total had increased to 4,020,415 tons, and the foreign tonnage to 
1.559.046 tons, showing an advance of 38 per cent. in the former, and 55 
per cent. in the latter. In 1854 the British entrances had further in- 
creased to 4789,986 tons, while the foreign, augmenting with much 
greater rapidity, had reached an aggregate of 3.109,756 tons, showirg an 
advance of 18 ,er cent. in the former, and as nearly as possible 100 
eent. in the latter. Last year the British entrances were 5,391,925 tons, 
aod the foreign 3,698,718 tons, showing an advance of 13 per cent. in the 
former, and about 22 per cent. in the latter. Comparing 1859 with 1843, 
the British entrances show a general advance of 85 per cent., and the 
foreign entrances an advance of 268 per cent. The clearances outwards 
next invite attention. In 1843 the British clearances with cargoes 
amounted to 2,727,306 tons, aud the foreign clearances were 1,026 063 
toas. In 1848 the British total had increased to 3,553,777 tons, and the 
foreign clearances to 1.497.460 tons, showing an advance of 30 per cent. 
in the former, and 46 per cent. in the latter. In 1854 the British 
clearances were 4 683 654 tons, and the foreigo 3,186 882 tons, showing 
an advance of 32 per cent. in the former, and 113 per cent. in the latter. 
Last year the British total was 6,222 746 tons, and the foreign 4,021,217 
tons, showing an advance of 33 per cent. in the former, and 26 per cent. 
io the latter. Comparing 1859 with 1843, the British clearances exhibit 
a general advance of 128 per cent., and the fureizn clearances an ad- 
vance of 292 per cent. To carry the analysis a little further, the yearly 
relative share of business enjoyed by British and foreign shipping since 
1843—as shown by the tonnage entered and cleared—may be stated as 
follows :— 

British 


Foreign British Foreign 

Yrs. Percentage. Percentage | Yrs. Percentage. Percentage. 
1843—ist. 73.5 . 26.5 1852 és 64.1 o 35.9 
1844 71.9 28.1 1853 58.9 41.1 
1845 70.9 29.1 1854 60.1 39.9 
1846 70.7 29.3 1855 59.9 4u.1 
1847 68.8 31.2 1856 61.3 38.7 
1848 71.2 28.8 1857 60.9 39.1 
1849 70.9 29.1 1858 59.8 40.2 
1850... 66.8 ae 33.2 1859 60.1 39.9 
1851 63.3 36.7 





The general shipping trade of the country bas more than doubled since 
1843, the total entrances and clearances in the year having been 7,678,- 
791 tons, while in 1859 they were 19 334 606 tons, The British tonnage 
which entered in ballast only was 625.818 tons in 1843, and 1 193,187 
tons in 1859 ; and the foreign tonnage which entered io a similar maoner 
was 296,056 tons in 1843, and 938 092 tons in 1859. The British clear- 
ances in ballast comprised 908527 tons in 1843, and 503,985 tons in 
1859 ; the foreign tonnage which cleared in a similar manner waz 315 370 
tons in 1843, and 934,389 tons in 1849. The total British entrances and 
clearances in ballast consequently exhibit an increase of nearly 11 per 
cent., and the foreign an iocrease of 206 per cent., in 1850 as compared 
with 1843, showing that foreiga vessels now experience more difficulty 
than formerly in obtaining freights. 





Tue Pope’s Intse DerenpER3.—The Dublin Nation, which may be re- 
lied on as an authority in favour of the Irishmen who have gone to Rome 
to evince their love of liberty, gives au account of what may be mildly 
called a row with and among the Irish brigade. The disturbance arose, 
according to the Nation, out of some acts of insubordiaation by one of 
the brigade. When the distutbance was becoming general, “ who should 
arrive but the major of the Irish battalion—Mr. Miles W. O'Reilly, of 
Knockabbey Castie. He barely reached the hotel from the terminus 
when be heard of what was going on, and off he hurried to the barracks. 
He came up at the moment while the Irish were all gathered together 
outside the barracks, about to enter it. He instantly ordered the men 
to fall in, and put them through their drill and made them a brief but 
beautiful address, You never saw any change so and plet 
Tbe men became as docile and contented as possible, and everything 
wore a most cheering appearance, when a deplorable incident changed 
the aspect of affairs. At the end of the file next the barrack entrance 
there was a stout athletic Irishman. I forgot to tell you there is one 
division of Belgians and Roman io the same barracks as our men. The 
Belgian officer in command had, at the very first outbreak of the row, 
drawn up bis meno under arms io front of the barracks. This gave great 
offence to the Irish, who felt indignant at being, as they thought, guarded 
over by Belgians, and the man I bave alluded to kept saying, with bitter 
excitement, to his comrade, ‘ Look at these fellows ; they would sell the 
Pope and join Garibaldi in the morning, and look at them with their 
bayonets like sentries to terrify us.’ 

“ The thing seemed to sting bitterly, and the moment Major O'Reilly 
gave the order to right about face, this private passionately dashed at 
the nearest of the Belgians or Romans, and with one blow of bis fist be- 
tween the eyes laid the poor fellow sprawling and kicking in the dust, to 
the utter amazement and horror of everyone. The Belgian officer, with 
sad lack of discretion, instantly gave the words, ‘ Prime and load—make 
ready—present—fire.’ O’Reilly rushed forward, and putting himself 
between the muzzles of the guas and the position of the Irish, in @ voice 
of thunder countermanded the rash and terrible order. It was a moment 
of painful excitement, At O’Reilly’s voice of thander—though having 
so recently arrived, he was personally unkoowo—the Belgians held the 
leveled guns, but pulled no trigger. Then O'Reilly ordered bis men once 
more into the line ; but by this time out poured every Irishman io the bar- 
rack, and a strange scene ensued. Though utterly unarmed, they rushed 
at the armed Belgians, and a regular hand to hand conflict ensued—the 
Irish, however, merely desiring to disarm the others—wresting away the 
guns, twisting the bayonets off like twigs, and tossing them in the air by 
dozens. 

Strange to say no serious injury seems to have been done to any one 
in the affray, and in a few mioutes everything was as quiet as before. 
The Nation attributes the dispute to the vanity of the Irish, who “ uader- 
rate all others, and imagine that they must be treated in a special man- 
ner.” It should be added that most of the men seemed to feel that the row 
would reflect discredit on the country, and that this feeling probably 
prevented a more desperate outbreak. 








A Frenca View or THE “ Question IngLanpols.”—La Revue Contem- 
poraine in its article entitled Chronique Poliigque, after alluding to the 
death of Prince Jerome, and to other topics of general interest, thus 
speaks of Ireland :— 

“ The Irish have every claim to our interest ; they are Catholics like 
as; they are Celts, and we have Celts blood in our veins. We oaly wish 
that the author uf M Mahon, King of Ireland, or any other pamphlet on 
the same subject, would be so good as to specify what reproach he makes 
to the Eoglish Government in its present conduct towards Ireland, and 
what are the reforms which he demands. There are various remedies for 
the evils which spring from a bad Government; but for the evils which 
spriog from misery, we know but two remedies—labour among the poor, 
charity among the rich ; and neither the one nor the other can be efficae 
ciously applied by the Government. The Irish question, if there be one, 
iz not a political question. Policy gave to Ireland 30 years ago all that 
she could demand. The Irieh possess exactly the same rights as the Eng- 
lish—tbat is, civil and political rights, which pass for being very exten- 
sive, and such as few nations now possess. Individual liberty—liberty 
of conscience and of religious worship—ualimited liberty of the press— 
liberty to make a will—liberty of meeting and association—the jury— 
national representation ; there is not one of the guarantees, not one of 
the advantages of the English constitution, of which the Irish have not 
the full and entire enjoyment. An Irishman, Catholic or Protestant, may 
aspire to every public employment. Queen Victoria’s Prime Miuister is 
ao Irish , &@ Protestant, it is trae, and very Protestant,—io the [rish 
Government departments are to be found many Catholics. It is suffi- 
sient to open any Irish journal in which the Queen’s Ministry are fre- 
quently iusulted.—it is sufficient to read the report of any meeting where 
ube very basis of the English Government is violently attacked, and 
where foreiga invasion is openly invoked, to convince one’s self that the 








liberty of discussion is respected in Ireland, even in its greatest exvess. 
If the Irish see the English manifest their sympathies for a cause which 
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odigué to them, they are per free to’ raise their voice in favour 
- the ~ te cause vit a subscription is opened for the Sicilians in Lon- 
don, the citizens of Dublin may subscribe for the Pope or the King of 
Naples ; if it displeases them to hear one of the Queen’s Ministers praise 
Garibaldi, they may give themselves the pleasure of burning the same 
Garibaldi in effigy in the public squates—they did so the other day. 
For a trifle they would burn the Minister himself. And yet people speak 
of the tyranny practised by the English Government on Ireland!” 





“ Every, Man was u13 Hernine.”—The following is a copy of a letter 
received from Mr. Cobden by a gentleman in Glasgow in reference to the 
French Treaty and the shaw! manufacture. 

a : “ Paris, June 30. 

“Dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your pamphlet in reply to Mr. 
Kerr’s ‘ Observations’ on the French treaty. 

“There are more persons than I had expected to find who, like Mr. Kerr, 
were good free-traders in corn, but who are ready to abandon their prin- 
ciples when their own interests are concerned. Here is a gentleman who 
for the last dozen years bas been benefited by the enormous development 
which our agricultural and other industries have undergone under the 
stimulus of competition, but who raises a cry of alarm the moment it is 
proposed to rouse him from his slumbers by applying the same spur to 
the manufacture ofshawls. It reminds me of an incident which produced 

at. merriment in the House of Commons, when Sir Robert Peel drew 
rom his pocket a letter which had been written to him by a person largely 
engaged in the business of curing fish on the western coast of Scotland, 
and who, after paying a warm tribute of admiration for the great free 
trade measures of that minister, added by way of postscript, that there was 
one industry which, as an exception to the general rule, still required 
protection, namely, that of salting herrings! Sir Robert remarked drily, 
that ‘ every man had his herring.’ Though I am not the less‘obliged for 
the kindness which prompted you to take up your penin my defence, 
et I must confess I think your opponent was hardly worth your notice. 
hese attacks against the treaty, and upon myself as one of its authors, 
give me no anxiety. I have gone through the same procees before, and 
am quite willing to let Time dispose of my assailants. In the course of 
a few years, when the channel which separates France from England will 
be alive with ten times the present interchange of the products of the 
two countries, it will again happen in this case, as it did formerly with 
the Corn Laws, that hardly one individual will be found to confess that 
he had ever been opposed tothe treaty. Even Mr. Kerr will then be con- 
verted !—Believe me, yours truly, “ R. CoppEn, 
“Stephen Mason, Esq.” 








Wroxerer Excavations.—This important undertaking has been car 
ried on with success during the winter, and a very considerable extent of 
buildings has now been completely laid open. In one of the rooms re- 
cently opened a pavement of small white tessella was found. The men 
are at present engaged in opening a large square apartment, which pre- 
sents the appearance of having been the workshop of a worker in metals. 
It bordered westward on the Forum, and seems, by the appearance of 
what remains of the wall, either to have been open to the street, or to 
have had large folding doors. On the sill lay a small beap of Romaa 
eoins, about 60, and near them the fragments of a small earthen vessel, 
which had probably contained the money, and had been dropped by some 
one who was carrying itaway. In the centre of the room is a large 

uare pier, built of hewn stone, and towards the north-western corner 
of the room stands a raised structure of clay, having ia the upper part a 
farnace, the interior su:face of which is completely vitrified, so thut it 
must have been exposed to a very hot fire. A quantity of charcoal was 
found scattercd about. 

A low wall runs eastward from this furnace across the room, and at 
about half-way another similar wall runs from its northward. On the 
first of theee, near the furnace, stands what has been supposed to be the 
base and lower part of a stone column, but it has more the appearance of 
having been intended for a sort of stone table for the use of the person 
employed at the furnace. A large cylindrical stone, portion of a column, 
lies in the middle of the room, but its diameter is considerably larger 
than this supposed base. Many pieces of figured Samlan ware, of much 
superior quality to the mass of that previously met with, were found 
scattered about here. Very considerable additions have been made to 
the museum during the last two or three months, including a good num- 
ber of implements of iron, such as sickles, pruning hooks, knives, &c., and 
some very interesting examples of pottery and glass, The extent of 
building: now uncovered is very considerable, and they present a far 
more interesting object to the numerous visitors than last year; but it 
is to be regretted that the excavatiou committee is greatly in want of 
fands, and it is to be hoped that the public will come forward liberally 
to their assistance, and not allow the exploration of what has been justly 
called the English Pompeii to flag for waut of money.—London paper. 





Rorren Row.—-A change has come over the Ride since the times I 
have been describing. We have now three distinct sets of ridezs ; some 
take their exercise or pastime in the morning, some at noon, some in the 
evening. Most commonly they are lawyers, and city people, and politi- 
cal men who are to be found in the Ride betore breakfast, proceeding up 
and down on hard-trotting hors:s, and endeavouring to cram the exer- 
cises of two hours intoone. Then we have a large batch of riders more or 
less mixed up with fashionable life, who find it more convenient to get 
the ride over before luncheon, so that they may not be fatigued for their 
dinner parties and their operas in theevening. Besides these two earlier 
batches we have the later riders who adhere to the good old customs of 
their forefathers and foremothers, and take their pleasure in the Ride be- 
tween five and seven p.m. during the London season. Perhaps it is as 
well that the company is thus divided, because in consequence of the 
enormous increase of wealth, as well as of inhabitants, of London and visi- 
tors, there reully would be scarcely room for all if all were to ride at 
once. As it is the place is crowded, and when the season is at its height 
I should like to see either the Bois de Boulogne, or the Champs Elysé:s, 
or the Thiergarten, or the Prater attempt rivalry with the famous Ride 
in Hyde Park.—Once a Week. 





REMARKABLE WEATHER IN EnGianp.—It is desirable to place upon re- 
cord the extraordinary weather of June, 1860. On only seven days did 
the thermometer in the shade reach 70°, the maximum heat for. the month 
being 73 5°—a great contrast to June, 1858, when it was 92-2°, or 187° 
higher. Previously the lowest maxima sin:e I have commenced observa; 
tions have occurred in 1843 and 1853, when the temperature reached 77°, 
or 3°5° higher thao in June, 1860. On referring to Mr. Glaisher’s table 
of temperature for June, I fiad that at Greenwich the temperature was 
lower in 1797 and 1821 by 3°, and in 1852 by 3°. The mean temperature 
of June at Greenwich, from observations commencing in 1771 is 580°, 
while the mean here for June, 1860, was only 550°. June has been, 
Moreover, unusually rainy, aod, although the amount fallen here has 
been less than in most other places, the whole amount is half an inch 
above the average. Rain fell on no less than 26 days. In 1852 and 1853 
the amount of rain was greater, but, as the exces fell in violent thun- 
derstorms, these y« ars are scarcely comparable with the month just end- 
ed. A change has now taken place in the weather, with every appearance 
of continuance.—Z. J. Lowe, in the Times. 


EvRoPe IN THE 18TH Century.—As one views Europe through contem- 
porary buoks of travel in the early part of the last century the landscape 
is awful,—wretched wast:s, begearly and plundered; half-burnt cot- 
tages and trembling peasants gatheiiag piteous harvests; gangs of such 
tramping along with bayonets behind them, and corporals with canes 
and cats-of-nine-tails to flog them to berracks. By these passes my lord’s 
gilt carriage floundering through the ruts, as be swears at the posiillions, 
and toils on to the Residenz. Hard by, but away from the noise and 
brawling of the citizens and buyers, is Wilhelmslust or Ludwigsruhe, or 
Monbijou, or Versailles—it scarcely matters which,—near to the city, 
shut out by woods from the beggared country, the enormous, hideous, 
gilded, monstrous marble Palace, where the Prince is, and the Court, 
and the trim gardens, and huge fountaios, and the forest where the rag- 
| peasants are beating the game in (it is death to them to touch a 
eather) ; and the jolly hunt sweeps by with its uniform of crimson and 
gold ; and the Prince gallops a head puffing his Royal horn ; and his 
lords and his mistresses ride after him; and the stag is pulled down; 
and the grand huntsman gives the knife in the midst of a chorus of 
bagles ; and ’tis time the Court go home to dinner ; and our noble tra- 
veller, it may be the Baron ot Pél!nitz, or the Count de Kinigemarck, or 
the excellent Chevalier de Seingalt, sees the procession gleaming through 
the trim avenues of the wood, and hastens to the inn, and sends his noble 
name to the marshal of the Court. Then our nobleman arrays himself 
in green and gold or pink and silver, in the richest Paris mode, and is 
introduced by the chamberlain, and makes his bow to the jolly Prince, 
and the gracious Princess ; and is presented to the chief lords and ladies, 
and then comes supper and a bank at Faro, where he loses or wins a 
thousand pieces by daylight. If it isa German Court, you may add not 
& little drankenness to thie picture of high life ; but German, or French, 


or Spanish, if you can see ont'of your Palace windows beyond the trim- 
cut forest vistas, misery is lying outside ; hunger is stalking about the 
bare villages, listlessly following precarious husbandry ; ploughing stony 
fields with starved cattle, or feariully taking in scanty harvests. 

Augustus is fat and jolly on his throne ; becan knock down an ox, and 
eat one almost ; his mistress, Aurora von Kinigsmarck, is the loveliest, 
the wittiest creature ; his diamonds are the biggest and most brilliant 
in the world, and his feasts as splendid as those of Versailles. As for 
Louis the Great, he is more than mortal. Lift up your glances reepect- 
fally, and mark him eyeing Madame de Fontanges or Madame de Montes- 
pan from under his sublime periwig, as he passes through the great 
zz where Villars and Vendome, and Berwick, and Bossuet, and 
Massillon are waiting. Can Court be more splendid ; nobles and knights 
more gallant and superb; ladies more lovely? A grauder monarch, or 
& more miserable starved wretch than the peasant his subject, you cannot 
look on. Let us bear beth these types ia mind, if we wish to estimate 
the old society properly. Remember the glory and the chivalry? Yes! 
Remember the grace and beauty, the splendour and lofty politeness ; 
the gallant courtesy of Fontenoy, where the French line bids the gentle- 
men of the English Guard to fire first ; the noble constancy of the old 
King and Villars, bis General, who fits out the last army with the last 
crownpiece from the Treasury, and goes to meet the enemy and die or 
conquer for France at Denain. But round all that Royal splendour lies 
a nation enslaved and ruined ; there are people robbed of their rights, 
communities laid waste, faith, justice, commerce trampled upon and 
well nigh destroyed,—nay, in the very centre of Royalty itself, what 
horrible stains and meanness, crime and shame! It is but to a silly har- 
lot that some of the noblest gentlemen and some of the proudest women 
in the world are bowing down ; it is the price of a miserable province 
that the King ties in diamonds round his mistress’s white neck. In the 
first half of the lust century, I say, this is going on all Europe over. 
Saxony is a waste as well as Picardy or Artois; and Versailles is only 
larger and not worse than Herrenhausen.—Cornhill Magazine. 


Covess. 
PROBLEM No. 602. By J. B., of Bridport. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SoLvuTIon TO Prosiem No. 601. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoK 2 P moves 
2 KttoQ3 P tks B 
3. KttoK 5 P Queens 
4. Kt from Kt 5 to Q7 checkmate. 





Curss Matcues.—Mr. Kolisch has gained his match, at the odds of the Kt, 
with Mr. Worrall, winning a majcrity of five to two. The same opponents 
have, we hear, commenced another match, ia which, thinking probably to de- 
rive more advautage from having the attack than having a piece plus, Mr. 
Worrall has accepted only the odds of “ P and two.” 

A strong and numerous tournament is being arranged at the St. James’s 
Chess Club. Among the players we hear of are—Messrs. Kolisch, Wormald, 
Burden, Hannah, Boyman, Worrall, &c. 


The following alternation* GAME was played recently in London by Messrs. 
Lowenthal and’ Hannah opposed to Messrs. Kolisch and Healy. 


(PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE.) 
White (H.& L.) Black (K. & H.) White (H.& L.) Black (K.& H.) 





1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 Kt tks P K Kt toQ4 
2 KttoKB3 PtoQ3 16 Bto Kt 5 K to B2 

3 PtoQ4 - PtoKB4 17 PtoK B4 RtoK 
4BtoQ B4 BP tks P 18 PtoK Kt4 K Kt to Kt 5 
5 Kt to Kt6 PtoQ4 19 PtoK R3 Kt tks P ch 
6 P tksP PtksB 20 K to Kt K Kt to Kt 5 
7 Q tks Qch K tks Q 21 BtoR4 BtooKB 

8 KttoB7ch KtoK 22 KttoKtich KtoK2 

9 Kttks R P to K Kt3 23 PtoBd P tks P 

10 Kt toQB3 B to Kt 2 24 P tks P B tks P 

11 K Kt tks P P tks Kt 25 PtoK6 B tks P ch 
12 BtoB4 BtoK3 26 KtoR K Bto Kt 2 
13 Castles, QR Kt to K 2 27 Ktto R7 dis ch 
1u4KRtK Q KttoR3 And White mates next move. 


* We apply this term to games played by four or more players, in which the 
partners move alternately without consulting, as in the game of Whist. 














A Carwet Councit.—When a humble-minded man thinks of such a phase 
of life, his mind becomes lost in wondering what a cabinet is. Are they 
gods that attend there or men? Do they sit on chairs, or hang about on 
clouds? When they speak is the music of the spheres audible in their 
Olympian mansion, making Heaven drowsy with its harmony? In what 
way do they congregate? In what order do they address each other? 
Are the voices of all the deities free and equal? Is plodding Themis 
from the Home Department, or Ceres from the Colonies heard with as 
wrapt attention as powerful Pallas of the Foreign-office, and the goddess 
that is never seen without her lance and helmet? Does our Whitehall 
Mars there make eyes at bright young Venus of the Privy Seal, disgust- 
ing that quaint tinkering Vulcan, who is blowing his bellows at our Ex- 
chequer, not altogether unsuccessfully? Old Saturn of the Woolsack 
sits there mute, we will say, a relic of other days as seated in this divan. 
The hall in which he rules is now elsewhere. Is our Mercury of the 
Post-oflice ever ready to fly nimbly from globe to globe, as great Jove 
may order him, while Neptune, unaccustomed to the waves, offers need- 
ful assistance to the Apollo of the India Board? How Juno sits apart, 
glum and happy, uocared for, Consul President though he be, great in 
name, but despised among gods—that we can guess. If Bacchus and 
Cupid share Trade and the Board of Works between them, the fitness 
of things will have been fully consulted as is usual. And modest Diana 
of the Petty Bag, latest summoned to these banquets of ambrosia, does 
she not cling, retiring near the doors, hardly able yet to make her low 
voice heard among her brother deities? But Jove, great Jove—old 
Jove, the King of Olympus, hero among our gods and men—how does he 
carry himself in these councils summoned by his voice? Does he lie 
there at his ease, with his purple cloak cut from the firmament around 
his shoulders? Is his thunderbolt ever at his hand to reduce a recreant 
god toorder? Can he proclaim silence in that immortal ball? Is it not 
there, as elsewhere, in all places and among all nations, that a king of 
gods ani a king of men is and will be king. rules and will rule over 
those who are smaller than himself ?—Cornhill Magazine. 





MONUMENT TO THE Errrick SHePpHerp.—A statue to James Hogg, the 
celebrated Scottish poet, popularly known as the Ettrick Shepherd, was 
publicly inaugurated, on the 28th ult., on the banks of St. Mary’s Lake, 
at the head of the vale of the Yarrow, one of the finest and the most pic- 
turesque streams on the Scottish border. Hogg, who was bora in 1772 
and died in 1835, is best known for his beautiful poem, ‘“ The Queen’s 
Wake,” and for his ballads, some of which rank as household words in 
his native land. The hill country of Selkirkshire; known by its tradi- 
tional name of “ the Forest,” was the early and principal scene of bis 
muse, and he has, like Scott for the Trosachs and for Tweedside, gained 
@ poetical popularity for the lake of St. Mary’s, and its companion sheet, 
the Loch of the Lowes, and for the twin streams of Ettrick and Yarrow. 
Hogg enjoyed the friendship not only of Sir Walter Scott, but of Words- 





worth, whose muse the braes of Yarrow also inspired, and of the late 


Professor Wilson, the celebrated Christopher North, who, with the Shep- 
herd, contributed the well-known papers, the Nocles Ambroseane to Black- 
wood's Magazine. The subscription for a statue to the poet was instituted 
and successfully carried out by the Rev. Charles Rogers, of Stirling, and 
the work was intrasted to Mr. Currie, a sculptor whose ability had pre- 
viously been exhibited in the Selkirk statue to Mange Park, the Abyssi- 
nian traveller. The monument is situated in the centre of a sloping 
bank, immediately opposite St. Mary’s cottage, and intermediate between 
St. Mary’s Lake and the Loch of the Lowes. The site chosen is the spot 
on which Professor Wilson, in the Noctes, so far back as 1824, predicted 
that the Shepherd’s monument should stand. There was a large assem- 
blage at the inauguration, at which three daughters of the poet were 
present. Mr. Glassford Beil, one of the Sheriff Substitates of Lanarkshire, 
delivered an eloquent and stirring inaugural address, in which he re- 
viewed the life, character, works, aud friendships of the bard. 


Drunkenness.—In the year ending at Michaelmas last 56,161 persone 
in England and Wales were punished by magistrates for being drunk, or 
drunk and dieorderly, 10,486 of them women ; the number charged was 
89,903, 24,395 of them women. In 306 cases in the year 1859 on coro- 
ners’ inquests a verdict was found of * Died from excessive drinking.” 
These persons were not tempted by she cheapness of untaxed liquor. We 
took toll upon the 6,775 911 gallons of foreign wine and the 4,909,847 
gallons of foreign spirits, that were imported and retained for home 
consumption, in 1859 ; and as for home-made beverages the Inland Reve- 
nue-office has just informed us that in the year ending March 31, 1860, 


the Excise duty collected on spirits amounted to £10,000,191, on malt to 
£6,852,458, on hops tou £462,881. 


LITERARY PEorLes.—A recent parliamentary return institutes, among 
other things, these novel comparisons :—Bristol, with 137,328 people to 
write, buys £37,077 worth of postage stamps; while Sheffield, with 135,- 
310, only lays out £19,984, or very little more than half; Birmingham, 
with 232,841 inhabitants, spends only £47,173 upon “ Queen’s heads ;” 
while Edinburgh, with but 160.302, Jays out £68,098 ; and again, Leeds, 
with more people (172.270.) only £28.363. Land-tax is no test at all: 
Edinburgh pays £2.747 ; Leeds, with more population, £329 ; Bristol, 
£5,606 ; Sheffield, with very nearly the same population, £88. Bristol 
also pays more than double the house-tax that Sheffield does, and above 
50 per cent. more income tax. 








MISS HAINES 


ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, THAT HER 
School will commence 


On THURSDAY, September 20. 


A punctual attendance of her pupils is respectfuliy requested. 
Circulars can be obtained at her residence, No. 10 Gramercy Park (Fast 20th Street ). 
pP i or the ission of pupiis to her school can be made by letter until the 
lst of September. After that date, Miss Haines will be at home to attend to them in 
person. 








J. R. STAFFORD'S 
OLIVE TAR. 


HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direc 1 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the . 
Air-Cells of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal 
ing any Irritation or Infammation. 


When Olive Tar ts taken upon Sugar, 
it forms an unequaiied Soothing und Healing Syrup 
for Coug’s and all Throat Diseases. 


When Olive Tar is applied, its magnetic 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
speedy and efficient 


PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Clive Tar is not sticky—does not 
discolour. 
Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggisis. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S 
IRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 
Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su'phur, identi- 
cal with that existing 1n the blood of a perfectly healuby 
person. Uniting with the digested food, 
They Revitalize and Purify the Blood, 
They impart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 
They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
They Regulate the Secretions of the 
Body, 
And area Specific for all Femule Weak- 
messes. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Druggists. 





STEAM. 
NEW YORE, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 
HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 


between New York, Southampton and Havre. 











From New York for Returning from 
Southampton and Havre Favre and South’ ton. 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28.... ....0s0005 Wednesday, Aug. 15 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen........... Saturday, Aug. 1l.. .. Wednesday, Aug. 29 
VANDERBIL T Capt. P. E. Lefevre 5. ys 3 WW 





ILLINOIS. Capt. 8. P- Griffen....... ‘Saturcay : 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, O Ris ..Wednesday, Nov. 7 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ..... Saturday, Nov. 3.......ssessees Wednesday, Nov. 21 


These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean, 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | second Cabin.......... $60 
Certificates of passage iesued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London ané 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 
D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
A. N. CHRYSTIBF, Havre. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch st., London. 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 
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Saharoca SPRINGS & 298 Crna —— ccf, 
ATOCA S*=——* & "———EDaR sTREE 
Newyos® 


Gngress Spring) 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, cal 
it “‘Saratoga’”’ Water, ‘‘Saratoga’’ being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 


To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus > Homes 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; S @ 

and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt atiention if addressed to us at our South- KW, q 
ern Depot of Congress Water, A se 
Ky 


98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are_kep 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 
in their own neighbourhood. 





co. & W. 
































egg aera arr INSURANCE. HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 
= OFFICE OF THE OcBAN HovUs Ez, 
LAND Dectaukae sem BONDS SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWPORT, R. £. 
See Nancie INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. KEBNER & BIRCH | 


J 
Secured by a ‘upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and ite appurte- 
Ce gee pew frei to the panic an one of te nowt desirable 


ponte. pe 





©. CONGR No. 6 Pine Street, 
0 T MORRISON. 
or B WHITER) ne nid 


se Exchange. 








UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET' 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
Capital......--.. 4 DAL i et -++.$1,000,000 


NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS: 


IT 
By order of any Court in the Biste five per cent’ 
corporations 











From individuals or for a period of six months, or longer. fos por ont 
Pive days’ DUCE. .........cecseeeseseencererercenenseceeeseneesereseneres 
1 cystathionine nnd tare re 
time may v 
“4 win Trustees of and Females unaccustomed to 
tre of business, as well as Benevolent Institutions, yr 
pany s convenient dep. sitory for money. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH ees President. 
PER B WHEELWRIGHT, DANIEL D. LORD, 
RNOLD,’ CHARLES E BIL 7HOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
AL PHELPS, WILLIAM TUCKE WitttaM i. MACY, 
OHN J. C1800, WILSON G. HUNT. RGk T. ADK 
ANIL 8. MILLER, CALEB ©. HALSTED, ISAAC TOWNSEND. 
AMES SUYDAM, ARSEN, LIAM &. HERRIMAN, 
A THOMAS TILESTON, . CORNING, Albany. 
RPHERD KNAPP, E . MORGAN, JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
GREENE ©. BRONSON, CLINTON GILBERT, R. H.WALWORTH, 4 
JOHN J. PHELPS, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


‘JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 
REMITTANCES! 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, WALES, 


Issued b 
7 TAYLOR BROTHERS,’ 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 











BILLS ON LONDON, 


= 
BAe © SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DaYs’ sicHuT, For Sale by 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 





a 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 





No. 


BART CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
PRAN HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMA 
Guest BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, Russia, 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ow Akh 

2 BEYROUT QONSTANTINO CAIRO 
aTEEANDRIA JERUSALEM, or 


Oates tn Sovty Paste, Hes 6 Wall Cteece. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs AND porns PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
and bills and 
Rt, credits cranes phe dpe ye collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
> $3 FERGUSSON, 


GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH. 





No. 2% William Street, New York. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


issUB 
<ircular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
' J gs! Batt LETTERS or B ng ald FOR seaveene, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the oa jessrs. ROTHSCHILD’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, V' and 


Naples, and 








RICHARD BELL, Agents the 
ANK y 
Ran ao WEE Vin, 
FOR SA BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON 1 
U7 Montreal and hts Branches in Canada, urchasers. —_ 


sums to suit 
CREDITS issued, Sterling and Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 
shased or Collected. 





LLS, FARGO & CO., 
EXPRESS 


DA A br yy oRRGON A. 4 THE SANDWICH Is 
en as tate, Geena ted the dandwieh intends for ante of oll times. 
BROWN BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
| gy COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. - 








D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss, 
7 





R. RICHARDSON, Att 





y and © » Covington, Ky. 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
annem — 
CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 


@ BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
ONTID yt to Manufacture CAST IR(N Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, Bends, Angles, 





Bevel Reduces, diceves. Drip Sy Plugs, Cops, Keiorts, Bench © 
ge in general. ‘Paruicular attention paid te all Casings gonnectet with as 
.B 








NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING oe 
pee yokes py iarge and well. a lhe Fa Ba i = att cae 
artic a IF 
Ee, snove FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which bo ia able to suppin ce the tricia 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
B.—Patentee of the SapPancine sP 
nx. ay bw ya INNER, acknowledged by experiencea Fish- 
DELLUC'’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
At wecoce TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
of great Senet to to per ons iy itated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other d 
ong & Fever and cgreeable Lor Seg as the best pre- 
ase Every botue_ mas 


DELLUC & CO vm bt ea 
FRENCH OISPENSING\CHEWm: | 
635 Broadway ; 3 doors! below Bleecker(St, 





New Yorn, Ocrosur 2, 1859. 
Titabes FOLLON ive Lt yt OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
in conformity with requirements of the Tith Seotion of the At of fis Incorpo 





on the 4th October, 1858. 
daring the your to 4h Oot, 1859, on. 


seeeeee 








Messrs. 

H+"! MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 

and the P»blic that the great success which ded their last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have induced them, 
to ta) it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the piazeag 
relai. and various internal improvements made, A new system of ventilation and drain 
age bas (at great cost) been introduced, and the grounds beautifully ornm 
mented with trees, shrubs, flowers, 4c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined tha 
the house shall be kept, in every respect, asa first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and fea: 
confident that the season of 1360 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
rienced, 





HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu- 
lar at Newport the lagt fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House. 

In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19th, 
instead of the 28th June, 

A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 











$1,974,290 72 
thata my ~ > fy ist November 


The Board of Trustees bave this day directed 
Lm be Gomtanes of six PER CENT. on the outstanding ip of the Company, payable on 
and after that 
Ly that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the p be issued after pels ist ty 3 next. 
It ta farther orsmred that the whrle remaining Scrip of the year 1852 and png of oe 
- Sotptoemet CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon 
and thereby ya an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE “SLLLION ‘OF 





YOLL ARS. 
Tec aeibuetinatinn, Gerd be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

OSES H. GRINN: LOUIS LORUT. ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
RGSWELL SPRAGUE ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, SOHN A. ISR 
OLIVER SLATE, Jr., JOHN WHITEHAD, EDWIN BART. err, 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, WM. MAN, E! IAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MIL HENRY A. COIT, GEORGE G. HOBSOX, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY. CHA ARSH HALL, A. MURDOCH, 

MUEL a SosebH FOULRE, PERCY R. PYNE, 
PREDERIGK o. Fost JA NEVI ta” CHARLES STRECKER, 

PETER JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn., SAMURL M. 





HUYLER Liv LIVINGSTON, TRAC OSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
simon DE VISSER. 

A. B. NEILSON, President, 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. L 
Will Open Monday, 18th June. 
HIS HOUSE, FOR ITS COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 
Grounds, and Fine Drives, is unsurpa 
Communications three ti times a-day (except Sand by St boat Good Stabling for 
Rooms may be engaged at the Madison Bef of ranch. 
Mr. Wm Wrens, helene owner of the he a yk ean byt os caoniaoas nee 


wants of the guests. 
JOHN L. MOORE, Proprietor. % 


BIXBY’S HOTEL, 


No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
— HOTEL I8 KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 


in the best manner. Guests are charged for Ruoms only, leaving them at liberty 
taking their meals in the house or not. ‘ 7 “ 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 











JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROOMS, AT ALL 
parties of Gentlemen and Ladies, ia a style not excelled in this = — 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 
ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 
BBRCADWAY AND EIGHTH STRECT.—THIS NEW amo COMMODIOUS HOTEL cL. Is 
al 


exclusively on the | (nwa 4 a “Tne want of a Business H 
induced the proprietor to establish the prices on the mice aan colle: Sing'e Rooms, 








§ cents; Parlour, $1 per day ; Single Rooms for Gentlemen, by the week. . 08 5) aad $3, in- 
cludi gas. Connected with the house, immediately adjoining the Parlour isa 
for ies and moor where all the delicacies of the season will be hae rices 


that will suit all. @ thorough knowledge of my position and WE aaa od 5 


wants of my guests, L hope to receive a liberal share of patronage. 


the 
J. H. GOODWIN, 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
po = LY Merchandise, ar a! een usual rates. 


TT 
a, 
— eee 
AS5s Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, m accordance with he 


law of the State. 
Pans Dag 


CALEB O. H President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER CIVINGsTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 


1» EC, . 
to 


New York Directors. 


Eeseer Bersox, Rosert Harpocg, J. De Parster Ocpan, 
T. B. ag Ww. A. Kina, Josern Stvakt, 

Suras K. Everett, C. Meterta Epwaap [). Spracus, 
James Harrer Gro. B. MorEwoop. Bans. M. Waittocg, 


Josers 8. Hawes, Bensamin A, Mumrorp, Jexemian WiLsuR. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


58 Wall Street, New York. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL: ....0.0ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeees ¢ seevcvceccccseed $200,000, 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 

Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores an 

s chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, bing — 

On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 
Directors. 


Passer R. Lez, Atrrep Moors. 


Samvust Witets, Cuar.es J. Doves, Bessamn W. Fro 
Barter Suita, Atonzo A. ALvorp, A. Stewart uses, 
Avan W. Srizs, oun R. Paxton, D. HEenneser, 

% Groree L. Ossor™ Simeon Aseagams, M.D. 
Epwin Prersox, Samoge Weexs, Joun SHoTwe., 
Joun A, Deveat, Hewry Sute.ps, Corne.ivus B. Timpsox, 
Henry J. Anpre FRoment, Jauzs Huns. 


Jossra H. Gopwix, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Secretary. lee 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE WOMPTROLLES FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 
HIS bg pty AS BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 








Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of hemyee same with the mu- 
tual feat iF, the code of the bus bess without being hab to assessment. The tri- 
ennial dividend of profits of this Company has resulted - a bonus 3 addition to the policy of 


more than FIFTY cent. on the who! at 

TER DIVIDENDS ARE PAID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
them to pay future premiums. 
Mpeg may be paid nny semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life, 
and the annual premium amounts to $49, or over, from 40 to 6V per cent. may, for the first 
five yon, be paid by notes. 

a insured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 


of the y 
Policies i be granted payable at death, or on attaining “y L specie’ age, by which he 
secures the benefit of a Savings Bank and L’ ‘ife Insurance comb 


The any grants Annui and enables persons of advanced age to realize a vei 
— ny ars ‘ P g ry large 
— as N. D. MORGAN, President. 


WEN Secre 
ABRAM DUBOIS, M. D. "Twedical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIvK, Attorneys and Counsel, 


METROPOLITAN 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 

aa CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only a Tey Keo Fog ery ne Se all kinds - person- 
al 4 - po! on terms as low as are 

pot ani ith the security of the insurers and ths insared. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Jossra B. VaRNuM, Martin + Jr., Giuzert 8. BEECKMaN, 
LEONARD APPLEBY, Dupuiey B. Fuuusr, Joun C. HEnpEEson, 
Prep’x H. Wo.cort, Cuar.es L. Voss, LORRAIN FREEMAN, 
Wu1aM K. Strone, Wasren Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsgr, 
Mosgs TaYLor, Henry V. Burier, Warson E. Casz, 
James O. SHELDON, Sy B. VaRNUM, Jr., Canes E. APPLesy. 
Dante. PaRisH, Jas. Lon. GrawaM, Jr., D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gusravus A. Conover, Bowes R. MoIivarng, 

EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 





RE ALM poar. for Chapped Han 
a Pow CHILDREN —t : uf Soranion vo sv Oraze ana’ Inga of 0 ns 
is very emolient and a To YH had of iy, 


J. C. HULL’S SONS. 32 Park Row, New York. 





C™sE ee HANDS, SORE LIPS. Sp Soe Censnin Cure HEGE 
& OU.” Lit LA ceri reeabl H 
© Comper Oe aa f Od. Draggists, 161, $99, 1 2nd 786 Broadway 


nN asdiicans ehnedicddlamaeamesianedtaiien eftbade 
. CLA & CO.’S Celebrated 
HEGEmAr. Ss 7. RK b Seighre i Cod Liver Ol, war- 
wae -_ ~ HEG: 51), and 756 Broadway. 





RMAN & CO., Iél, 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


CATTLE PLAGUE. 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
‘SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL, 
That administered tu disinfected Cattle is a sure Preventative, 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 
BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 








a 


Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 





PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 20 POWDEBS.........4...ccseesecesseeeeece gt 00 
PACKAGES OF 50 POWDERS........... a sae 250 
PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS......... aspen peeeadenieate 400 


With Fall Directions. 


ADDRESS, 
J. M. PEARSON & CO, 
54 GREAT JONES S8T., New York, 
Dp r. J e H . R A E "ss 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIBS, 
FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITs, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES, 

DR. J. 3. RAB'S 
Down Town Consulting Office, 


54 GREAT JONES 8T. 
UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 22d STREET. 





GUANO. 
Ww: WOULD CALL THE ATTENTIUN uF GUANO DEALERA, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to “ Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur- 
ed in this country. This Guano is impo f H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
a Bakers’ I-lands, in the ‘‘ SUUTH PAviFi OvEAN, ” and is sold genuine and pure as 
It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
ted by the most eminent and popular Agricultural Chemists and found to contain (as will 
z seen by our circulars) a large per centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC —, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate a) 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. [tcan be freely used without P-» er 
of burning the or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some danger 
tilizers ; retaining a great caaree of moisiure it causes the plant to grow in @ healthy con- 
dition, and as experience has proved ed FREE OF pone Ts. For orders in any quantity 
cos will = promptly d te) or p ng full particulars alare of analyses 
esa 


of farmers, ly to 
soeny JOHN B. SARDY. Agent. 
No. 58 South Street. corner of Wali st.. New York City, 


GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N, ¥. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, &c., 
ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE NTS 
A. ‘ae Ualted Svates for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELEBRATED SOE, Age STREL 
GU 
c. F. HASKELL’S RESTITUTOR.—Prize of the World, 
y hair to its es coloxr, prevents wt fallin, » Promotes the gro 
fever, uff, itching, i eoate om the head, si K headache, eryel orysipelag 
soft and oss without oil. It contain. no nitrate of bears 
fe Small 


bottles ‘or inflamed eyes, sty mam, epseshe, and barie anh 
acts like acbarm. Try it! Ste by fa. Ford. No. 35 East Broadway. 


ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN vege ond 


Ts BEST ALTERATIVE IN THE WORLD—For coolin 

blood, sick headache, bilious affection, sickness of the stomach, and all a ey 
pony ad to oe ‘Spring and Summer season. It affords imm~diate relief after or drioki 

An economics: sudstitate for Saratoga waters as a cooling drink. others 

have’ Otte the children; it i so pleasant they willdrink it like lemonade. One bottle ig 
in ite mediciaal properdes, to the Liquid Citrate of nesia. for 

fuGkk's, in powder, aod use no other. (Only 25 cents per boule. For sale by 

all druggists. "Manuractory, No. 193 Spring Street. 


HPesesritas Far OINTMENT AND PiLLS.—The family maodicine 
chest that is faroish-d with tarse two powerfu! rem~cies needs nothing m ‘srup- 
Wounds, Ulcers, Tamoars, and Stuff Joints are infallibly cured D: by the Oint- 
a and awa affections of the aes, Stumaca aod Liver vy the Pilis. 
Sold at the manufactortes, dea Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; 
and by all druggists, at 25 cenis, 6234 cents, and $! per pot or box. 


"| A TMOSPH ERIC CHANGES exert vest influence over the human 
stem aud sensaii ns: up nm ¢ recurrence + ot plethoric habits, suiterers 
from Scrotula, cutanevus Eruptions, stubberno Uleers rom an injudicious use of Mervur: 
aod in chronic constita fooal disorders. ould bave resort to Sanps’ need the 
and geouine article so long celehriset tor the cure of the above named diseases, 
= here arising trom an impoverished, vidiated or inflamed condition of the blood or 
bit 6 system. 
For sae oy A. 6. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 
druggists generally. 


























ee 
YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STRERT, 





W. 7ouNG, } 
&. J. ARERS. 


